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RABOUL STUD played with an old deck of cards on the 
battered planking of an invasion barge, helps four Tyler, 
Texas, "G. I.'s" relax just before the New Britain landing. 
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x A COMPLETE SELF-INSTRUCTION COURSE AND REFERENCE BOOK 
v 
Pe, With over 1000 “How-to-do-it” SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS 


9 Sections—a $9 Value All for only $yoo 
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A... who has learned to write, can learn to draw! This helpful book removes the mysti- 
cism that has surrounded art. By reducing the elements of drawing to its simple steps, it 


teaches THE BEGINNER to draw, and then takes him by easy, clearly illustrated instructions, 
into more advanced subjects 


As you can see from the above illustrations showing the 9 sections—this complete course covers 
9 BRANCHES OF PRACTICAL ART. Each division is explained by a specialist. No pre 
vious knowledge on your part is expected or taken for granted. Within a few days you will be 
drawing with an ease and enjoyment you never thought possible. For the professional artist 
it is a REFERENCE BOOK and veritable mine of information. 


This book guides you from the first stroke on paper to selling the finished art work. Includes 
specific instruction, advice, tricks, time-savers, special effects, on: Still Life, Animals, Anatomy 
Human Figure, Faces and Portraits, Lettering, Advertising Layouts, Cartooning, Animated 
Cartooning, Advertising and Commercial Art, Illustrations for Newspapers, Magazines, Books 
Book Jackets, The Use of Color, etc. Teaches you by sketches, diagrams and instructions, how 
\ to draw:—hands, feet, heads, bodies, ears, noses, mouths, eyes—in different positions, of different 


action, proportion, balance, composition, shading, rhythm, symmetry; and how to express — 
laughter, anger, terror, grief, surprise, and other emotions. Also how to draw caricatures 
cartoons and comic drawings. Also how to letter, with,37 COMPLETE ALPHABETS 
shown. And how to illustrate and draw advertisements, etc. Includes a glossary of Art 
Terms, Supplies, Use of Supplies, Types of Work, Mediums, etc. Completely and pro 
fusely illustrated with over ONE THOUSAND Instructive and Example Drawings 
Sketches and Pictures 


\ sexes and ages, and with different perspectives. Shows you how to attain and indicate 


Ordinarily a course of this scope costs much more money, but to make it available t 
everyone seeking a practical knowledge and enjoyment of Art, we have disregarded 

\ costs and precedents, and have established the special low price of ONLY $1.00 FOR 
THE COMPLETE COURSE. NOTHING ELSE TO PAY! “IT'S FUN TO DRAW 

is, undoubtedly, the greatest bargain in the art world today! 
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‘Merely mail the coupon below. When paths of fun and artistic ability for you — 
your copy of It's Fun To Draw arrives — return it, and it won't cost you a single 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE is not exactly clarified by Government's admission that two 
million workers have lost jobs since Christmas due to war contract 
terminations and cut—backs. 


MILLION AMERICAN LIVES will be lost before we smash Germany. That is what Red 
Cross officials home from overseas are prophesying. They are openly 
disgusted with evidences of apathy and complacency in the U.S.A. 


ARABIAN OIL DEAL (see p. 13) has all the potentials of an economic revolution 
in the U.S.A. Understanding is that Washington plans a permanent naval 
base at Haifa in Palestine which not only puts us into Middle East 
politics but may have definite bearing on the Zionist—Arab fracas. 
Government concessions to big oil companies is also a kick in the 
teeth for independent oil operators back home. If same path is 
followed in other industrial fields, our post-war foreign policy will 
resemble the Roman Empire's. This is very big stuff in international 
and home politics effecting the post-war world. Watch it. 


SPRING IS ALMOST HERE. At least, the U.S. Department of Agriculture's pub-- 
licity robins are off on their annual spring jaunt to talk over crop 
prospects and land planning with farm paper editors and extension 
leaders, coast to coast. They will stir up promotion for twenty-two 
million victory gardens in 1944, two million more than last year. 
Gardeners will be asked to give more attention to "truck" for canning. 


PAUL PORTER, former AAA—publicity man, is slated to succeed Charley Michelson 
as director of publicity for the Democratic National Committee. He is 
. assistant to Economic Director Vinson. All of which could indicate 
that part of Democratic whooping will be built around food and farm 
policies. Porter, incidentally, is one of Wallace's admirers. 


CORD OF PULPWOOD is as important to the war effort now as ten cords will be a 
year from now, according to James L. Madden of WPB. Munitions, food, 
medical supplies are shipped to the war-fronts in paper boxes. A 
paper shortage can mean a food shortage at home, tod. The 1944 goal 
for pulpwood is fourteen million cords. Got any? 


RAPID RETOOLING of industries in re-conquered European territories at Allied 
expense is something that gives business men here and in England the 
jitters. British Government is against the idea. Washington "hasn't 
decided yet". The president of the Leeds, Eng. Chamber of Commerce 
recently said, "we ask for a guarantee that, while doing what we can 
for those who have suffered so much, we*shall not do ourselves irrep-— 
arable harm". The fear is that Europe will swing right back into mass 
production with cheap labor, and flood world markets. 


HARRY HOPKINS, whose son was killed during the first day of fighting on Namur 
in the Marshalls, is reported to be losing face at the White House. 
Story is that he is being replaced as top presidential advisor by 
Eugene Casey, a Maryland dairy farmer, who has been one of F.D.R.'s 
liaison men on agricultural matters for some time. 


BRITISH MINISTRY OF WORKS is building its first batch of "Post-war houses" near 
London. They will have sound—proof walls, a new system of lighting, 
heating. Materials discovered in wartime research will be used. 


TOTAL SOVIET BUDGET this year set aside almost as much for "development of the 
~ National economy" and for social and cultural development as for the 
war. A few weeks ago, Moscow opened the new subway that was con- 
fidently building during the months of the Nazi advance. 
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Berore the war, practically all tires were made With new tires so hard to get these days, it is 
with the same type of natural rubber. And you know more important than ever to get the best tires that 3 
how much farther and safer some tires ran than money can buy. And today, as in years gone by, this a 
others! Today, all new passenger car tires are being means Firestone DeLuxe Champions, the only tires tk 
made with the same type of synthetic rubber. And built with Extra Values that assure Extra Mileage, 
there is still a big difference in their performance! Extra Safety and Extra Strength—all at no extra cost. 7 
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The Mail Order Schools 
Of Montana 


ITCHENS, parlors, and even some 

bedrooms in the homes of Montana’s 
wheat growers and ranchers are replacing 
the little red school house. 

Linda Lee, who never had a train ride, 
learns numbers under her mother’s super- 
vision in the kitchen while a batch of 
bread is baking in the oven. Miles away, 
in the parlor of another isolated home, 
Harold studies a simple music lesson while 
his mother does the family mending. Both 
youngsters are first graders. . 

Each Friday, these mother-teachers, 
(some of whom didn’t have the chance 
to go beyond the 8th grade themselves) 
mail the week’s tests and work sheets 
to the county educational supervisor for 
grading. Each Monday they receive by 
mail, another week’s lessons. 

That is the answer of Hill County, 
Mont., to war time necessity. Born of 
gas and tire rationing, closed schools, lack 
of teachers, and a matter of dollars and 
cents, the Hill County State Correspond- 
ence Schools have filled a definite need 
since December, 1942 when widely sep- 
arated families of the Bitter Root state 
decided to develop an educational system 
for all their youngsters, war or no war. 

It would have been impossible to build 
a school house for every two or three chil- 
dren. Most of them would be unable to 
travel the 50 to 100 necessary miles to 
attend a central school, even if gas and 
tires weren’t rationed. So with the assist- 
ance and cooperation of Elizabeth Ireland, 
state superintendent, and Mrs. Lucille 
Bulman, county supervisor, eight scattered 
districts in Hill county put into operation 
a course in elementary schooling for 24 
children without opening a school house 
door! 

This is how they did it. 

Parents paid $16 a year tuition per 
pupil plus about $16 a year for textbooks. 
The Montana Department of Public In- 
struction developed a work program for 
the first eight elementary grades. Subjects 
were numbers, music, health, arithmetic, 
social studies, science, writing, aids to 
reading, spelling, geography, language, 
civics and history. 

The state loaned a small xylophone to 
parents who did not have a piano and sup- 
plied materials for drawing and clay mod- 
elling. Lessons, study guides, tests, and 


exercises were written for every school 
day of the year. They are mailed each 
week to the parents. 

Each week the parents return to the 
county educational supervisor their child’s 
work of the week before. Papers and 
tests are graded and report cards issued 
just as in school. The only difference is, 
it is all done by mail. 

How can parents, some of them not hav- 
ing high educational advantages them- 
selves, presume to teach their children? 
Because the lessons are written in inter- 
esting, conversational style to be followed 
exactly by the inexperienced teacher. They 
are complete even to a book of songs and 
many a one-pupil kitchen school opens 
every morning with the youngster sing- 
ing “Good Morning to You” followed by 
the pledge to the flag. 

It works, too, as one proud mother 
boasted in a letter saying: “I timed a 
recent day’s work and found we did it in 
just 2 hours with one 20 minute recess. 
There was no reading workbook lesson 
and no written lesson in language. If there 
had been it would have taken longer. I 
sit with him and do my darning or simple 
sewing most of the time till he gets to 
the handwork for social studies.” The 
youngster is a second grader. 

And the mother of Linda Lee, a seven- 
year-old: “She had a little dislike of 
numbers—afraid maybe she couldn’t work 
them. But now she is liking and enjoying 
them. I’ve often asked her to bring cer- 
tain amounts of potatoes and she counted 
the magpies up the coulee. She counts the 






armstrong-Roberts 


horses her father has been using, counts 
the new calves, and counts the geese every 
night. When she gets farther than 20 she 
mixes her numbers some.” 

In other studies, Linda Lee “cuts words 
apart. She lays them on the table. Then 
she reads them aloud. If she puts the 
word in the wrong place she moves it 
around until it is right. She usually has 
changes in her sentences.” 

Children’s everyday tasks about the 
home are used effectively in the cor- 
respondence course. Youngsters beginning 
to count practice this learning as they 
place knives and forks on the family din- 
ner table or bring eggs from the hen- 
house, 

Some first graders are taught safety in 
the home by making a tour of the rooms 
to see that toys are put away where they 
won’t cause accidents. Plants, animals, 
effect of powerful winds on plowed fields; 
streams, and mountains all are used as 
subjects for science and learning. 

The county educational supervisor tries 
to visit the pupils as frequently as pos- 
sible. It is seldom that the unexpected 
doesn’t happen. Mrs. Bulman visitéd Ar- 
thur’s home one day and just as she left “a 
cloudburst came. It simply poured and 
hailed besides. Arthur’s father pulled me 
up the hill with the tractor and within a 
mile the dust was flying.” 

Changing conditions come quickly in 
Montana but the people are able to meet 
them. That’s why mail order education is 
a success—Hill County needed it and 
made it work. 




















In a somber, cellar-like enclosure of 
arched masonry, deep in the sub-basement 
of the Capitol, is a spot that might have 
been hallowed above all others by the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

It is a vault, directly beneath the crypt, 
constructed when the main foundations of 
the rotunda were laid. This was intended 
until 1832 to serve as the tomb of George 
Washington and his wife, Martha. 

The spot is hidden away from the eyes 
of visitors and barred by heavy doors and 
an iron gate. These remain locked at all 
times, except for periodical inspection 
visits by David Lynn, Architect of the 





George Pace 


DAVID LYNN AT "TOMB" —It# might have been. 


Capitol, or custodians under his super- 
vision; or the extremely rare occasions 
when the vault is opened to remove the 
historic Lincoln catafalgue—a simple bier 
of rough boards covered with black cloth 
which has been stored in the unused space 
for many years. The catafalque, on which 
the remains of Abraham Lincoln lay in 
state in the rotunda, is itself an object of 
national reverence, but the vault beneath 
the crypt—still known as “the tomb’— 
remains sacred to Washington’s memory. 

The story of this tomb goes back to 
1799, when Congress passed a joint reso- 
lution providing that a marble monument 
be erected in the Capitol and that the 
family of Washington be requested to 
permit his body to be transferred from 
Mount Vernon to the monument. 

The central portion of the old Capitol 
building, with space for the tomb, was 
completed during the period 1818-29. A 
circular opening was provided in the floor 
of the rotunda, presumably to permit 
visitors to look down on the statue or 
monument of Washington, in the same 
way visitors viewed the sarcophagus of 
Napoleon at the Hotel des Invalides in 
Paris. This plan was abandoned, however, 


‘Washington Parade 





and the aperture was closed in 1828, A.D. 

In 1830, the House of Representatives 
moved to carry out the proposal of 1799. 
A committee recommended that the bodies 
of George and Martha Washington be 
transferred to the Capitol vault and that 
over the center of the tomb, in the crypt, 
there be placed a marble cenotaph in the 
form of a well-proportioned sarcophagus; 
and that immediately above the cenotaph, 
in the rotunda, a pedestrian statue of 
Washington be placed. 

Legislation for carrying out these rec- 
ommendations was not passed, but nearly 
two years later Congress authorized a 
celebration of Washington’s centennial 
birthday, Feb. 22, 1832. A joint com- 
mittee recommended that measurés be 
adopted, as part of the centennial ob- 
servance, for removal of Washington’s 
remains to the Capitol. Resolutions ac- 
cordingly were passed directing the Vice- 
President and the Speaker of the House 
to apply to John A. Washington, of Mount 
Vernon, grand nephew of the first Presi- 
dent, and George Washington Parke Cus- 
tis, grandson of Mrs. Washington for per- 
mission to make the transfer. Custis gave 
his consent, but John A. Washington re- 
fused, because of the wish expressed by 
Washington in his will that his body be 
entombed at Mount Vernon. Virginia’s 
legislators also opposed the removal. 

Result was that the plan of Congress 
for a Washington shrine in the Capitol 
was never realized. 

The catafalque now solemnly housed in 
the tomb held the body of Lincoln as it 
lay in state in the rotunda, April 19-21, 
1865. Since then it has been used for the 
same purpose for ten other great Amer- 
icans, last of whom was William Howard 
Taft, on March 11, 1930. 


* * * 


Hydroponics—fancy name for produc- 
tion of food plants in water—is a word 
that gets Victory Gardeners pop-eyed the 
first time they run across it. It carries 
visions of a water trough full of toma- 
toes, cucumbers and beans. 

Better watch your step, warns the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. , 

Unscrupulous concerns, says T. Swan 
Harding, of the USDA information staf, 
have been advertising cheap miracles in 
this field. Folders depict housewives pluck- 
ing huge tomatoes from a vine growing 
out of a water-filled jar. Attics, basements, 
garages—any old place, say these ads. 

“This is largely the bunk,” says Hard- 
ing. “In most instances, hydroponics, or 
chemi-culture if you prefer, is neither 
feasible nor practicable as a means of 
raising home food supplies. An ordinary 
householder cannot hope to grow a garden 
easily without soil, toil, insects and para- 
sites, to say nothing of wet weather, dry 
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weather, and phases of the moon. The 
amateur gardener has neither the scien- 
tific knowledge, technical experience nor 
necessary equipment for tank farming. 
The required materials suitable for home 
installations are very limited during the 
war. Required chemicals are procurable 
only on priority orders. Required brains 
and experience are rarer still. Hesitate 
before you plunge into water culture.” 


* * * 


A sprinkling of House members, in- 
cluding Speaker Rayburn and the ma- 
jority and minority leaders, showed up 
one morning with white carnations in 
their lapels. They had been to a party— 
a breakfast tendered to the Ways and 
Means Committee and a few special 
guests by Chairman Robert L. (““Muley 
Bob”) Doughten, of Laurel Springs, 
North Carolina. It was his way of pay- 
ing back the committee for a surprise 
party it gave in his honor when he 
passed his eightieth birthday. The 
breakfast was in the Speaker’s dining 
room at the House restaurant. Car- 
nations were by the U. S. Botanical 
Gardens, across from the Capitol. 


* * * 


¢ Ben Marsh, 67-year-old professional 
lobbyist who operates under the label of 
People’s Lobby, Inc., followed a unique 
plan at a conference sponsored by his 
organization in Washington. No resolu- 
tions were adopted and no action was 
taken. He just got together as many of 
his members and friends as he could and 
had a wide-open discussion on: “Shall It 
Be a Century of the Common Man, or a 
Century of Cartel Controls?” He’s for the 
common man. Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, of the Methodist Church, head of 
People’s Lobby, Inc., presided. 

Marsh was born in Eski Zagra, Bul- 
garia. He’s a graduate of Grinnell Col- 
lege, wags a Phi Beta Kappa emblem, and 
has written several books. His life has 
been centered in the People’s Lobby for 
25 years. He gets out frequent press re- 
leases, keeps in touch with Congress, edits 
a bulletin, lectures, and watches out for 
the people generally. 


Wide World 


BEN MARSH—People's Lobby shuns whereases. 
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Press Association 


HOBBY LOBBY—Rep. Peterson's office has practically everything, even dinosaur teeth. 


An inventory of the office of Rep. 
James H. Peterson, of Lakeland, Fla., 
would reveal: a park bench from St. 
Petersburg, a mounted tarpon, a 16-inch 
sponge, six dinosaur teeth, a tan-and-white 
calf skin; a sheep-skin, a case of fossilized 
coral, a knife carved from a Philippine 
carabao horn, queer wood carvings, vari- 
ous boxes of cigars and hampers of fruit, 
pictures of three Latin Carnival queens, 
and 500 pounds of variegated rock speci- 
mens, 

You see, Congressman Peterson is the 
No. 1 hobbyist in Congress. He collects 
and displays the products of his district. 
Anything from the southwest coast of 
Florida is likely to be jammed in with his 
interesting wares—but his main love is 
rocks. He has been collecting specimens 
of odd formations for many years. He has 
more rocks than a geologist. 

Mr. Peterson has been in Congress 12 
years. He was in the navy during the first 
World War. He holds the commission of 
a commander in the Naval Reserve but is 
now on the inactive list. 





* * * 


American Red Cross plans to train 
3,000,000 home nurses to ease the doc- 
tor-nurse shortage expected to continue 
for some time after the war. Miss Olivia 
T. Peterson, national director of home 
nursing, says more traveling nurse-in- 
structors will be sent to sparsely settled 
sections where the pinch is most acute. 
These newly trained nurses will contrib- 
ute materially to health and morale. 


* * * 


Coin collectors, those “balmy” ones who 
pay dollars for scarce dimes and scream 
with delight over an 1856 Flying Eagle 
cent—currently quoted at $60 each—are 
having a field day in Washington. Soldiers 
and officials from foreign fronts are bring- 
ing in a stream of numismatic material. 

Among Washington collectors at present 
is Lt.-Col. M. S. Newton, of the U. S. 


Marine Corps, who got out of Shanghai 
on the last ship before the Japs struck. 

He relates that China was a rich field 
for old and rare U. S. coins, in which he 
is a specialist. Theory is that Chinese 
laborers who came to California at the 
time of the gold rush returned to their 
native land in many instances loaded with 
U. S. silver. Some of these coins have 
been kicking around in Chinese shops all 
this time: For instance, Col. Newton 
picked up a 1795 half dollar, price $1. This 
coin currently is cataloged by U. S. deal- 
ers at $100. He also took in change from 
a Chinese merchant one of the rare 1918 
quarters from the San Francisco mint 
which was struck over the date 1917. This 
also sells for $100. Col. Newton is a 
member of the Washington Numismatic 
Society. 

* * x 


One Washington numismatist is turning 
his coin hobby into an entertainment proj- 
ect. He is Adam Permoda, former FBI 
finger-print expert, now in private busi- 
ness. Permoda was born in Chicago. There 
he started collecting coins at 10. He has 
an outstanding collection of ancient and 
foreign items, acquired over a period of 
30 years. 

In line with his hobby, he has originated 
and is now working up a series of motion 
picture shorts under the title, “Strange 
Money,” the series to cover odd, fascinat- 
ing and romantic angles of the world’s 
coinages. First subject.will be “Cleopatra,” 
the only known portrait of whom is on a 
coin. James A. Fitzgerald, former Holly- 
wood director, now a civilian instructor in 
the War Department’s film division, is 
helping. 


* * *” 


When Joseph A. Gavagan, of New York, 
resigned his seat in Congress in favor of 
a seat on the supreme bench in his state, 
it put Rep. Edward J. Hart, of Jersey 
City, in a spot. He succeeded Gavagan as 


? 


chairman of the important War Claims 
Committee but he couldn’t call a meeting 
because five Democratic vacancies left the 
Republicans with a committee majority, 
six to four. 

A hurry call to Chairman Bob Dough- 
ton, of the Ways and Means Committee, 
which controls committee appointments, 
got prompt action. New Democratic mem- 
bers: Samuel Dickstein, New York; Rob- 
ert Ramspeck, Georgia; John Murdock, 
Arizona; James O’Connor, Montana; and 
Clair Engle, California. 


* * * 


Navy officers stationed in Washington 
have found, by actual timing, that it’s 
a brisk 16-minute walk from one end to 
the other of the rambling Navy Building 
and its wings. That’s why they have to 
make appointments for a haircut in the 
barbershop reserved for their use—to 
conserve time. 

An officer friend tells us a barber 
is assigned to each rank, There’s a 
lieutenants’ barber, a commanders’ 
barber, a captains’ barber and so on. 
All are furiously busy all the - time, 
whacking off the officers’ foliage and 
shaving necks at a great rate, with first 
aid kits always handy. 

The admirals have their barber, too, 
the story goes—he’s the guy that knows 
how to cut hair. 


* * * 


It was a friendship of several years 
standing that blossomed into a romance 
in wartime Washington and came to a 
climax at the altar in St. Paul. Senator 
Styles Bridges, Republican, of Concord, 
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SEN. BRIDGES WEDS—Girl executive is bride. 


N. H., took as his bride Miss Doloris 
Thauwald, former St. Paul girl and gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota, who 
was an administrative assistant in the 
World Trade Intelligence Division of the 
State Department. The bride is 26. Sen- 
ator Bridges is a widower of 45 with three 
sons. The couple will make their home in 
the senator’s Washington apartment. 

Senator’s staff was not surprised. They 
knew it all the time. 














Watch the Grocery Bills 
Senate kills food subsidies, labor asks 


higher wages, inflation gathers speed. 


Inflation, the big bad wolf of Americans’ 
work-a-day lives, bounded one step closer 
to every U.S. home. 

Congress has refused to vote consumer 
food subsidies; labor is tugging at the 
back door with higher wage demands; the 
Administration so far has refused to clamp 
the price ceilings on all food items which 
would lock the doors securely. 

Latest development came when the Sen- 
ate vofed decisively against food subsidies, 
an echo of earlier House action. Congress 
had voted price supports (subsidies) for 
cotton but rejected similar protection for 
consumers. Said Senator Ellender (D. 
La.): 

“T am sorry for there is no doubt in my 
mind that the only alternative to subsidies 
is higher consumer goods, which in turn 
will bring higher wages that in their turn 
will bring still higher consumer goods, 
until we are enmeshed in an inflationary 
web from which there is no escape.” 

Butter, for example, will rise 5c a pound, 
Senator Bankhead, foe of food subsidies, 
admits. (But don’t be surprised at a 
presidential veto of the anti-subsidy meas- 
ure.) 

An attempt.by Senator Pepper (D. Fla.) 
to goad the Senate into approving a 3% 
increase in wages to offset the 3% increase 
in the cost of living, which he said would 
result from the anti-food subsidy stand, 
also failed. This proposed wage increase 
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would have been achieved by changing the 
Little Steel formula. This formula now 
limits wage increases to 15% above Jan. 1, 
1941 levels. 

CIO has already asked for a higher 
Little Steel formula. In the midst of 
Senate debate on subsidies, the AFL took 
similar action by requesting the President 
to permit adjustments for higher wages. 
Steel and other basic industries have in- 
creased wage demands pending. 


Noises Under the Hood 


New 100-octane aviation fuel refineries 
will cut quality of gas for civilians. 


Civilian cars will get more knocks as 
war fliers get more 100 octane aviation 
gasoline. And the too octane refinery pro- 
gram is coming along fast. At St. Louis, 
two huge new “cat crackers” have just 
begun turning out the high test fuel for 
planes. Two more will begin production 
early in March. 

High-test refineries are getting top con- 
struction priorities because of the urgent 
need for aviation fuel. Every gallon of 
100-octane gasoline takes anti-knock in- 
gredients away from civilian cars. The 
new “cat crackers” get 4.2 gallons of 
aviation fuel out of every barrel of crude 
oil where older methods got only .21 of a 
barrel. 

It all adds up, says PWA, to less and 
poorer gasoline for the average civilian. 

As for tires, motorists will not have to 
reduce essential driving. The situation is 
“tight but with no sign of disaster,” says 
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GASOLINE FOR WAR comes from plants such as these in the background. They produce high 
octane for bombers, fighters. This is why fewer tank cars now move gas fo our civilian outlets. 
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Rubber Director Dewey. Between 18 and 
24 million synthetic passenger car tires 
will be made this year but none will be 
available for non-essential driving. 

Low point in tire rationing has been 
reached and restrictions might possibly 
be eased late in the year. 


Labor’s Squabbles 


AFL chief condemns strikes but workers 
walk out in textile, instrument plants. 


Labor trouble sprung new leaks in war 
production in New England and the mid- 
west while American troops sought desper- 
ately to hold the Roman beachhead. 

Scarcely had William Green, AFL presi- 
dent, finished telling a Kansas City union 
convention there can be no excuse for 
work stoppages now, when the government 
seized 7 textile plants in the Massachusetts 
Fall River area. Reason given was a walk- 
out following an argument over bargaining 
representation in conferences with manage- 
ment. Six thousand were out of work 
when the government took over. 

In Brooklyn, UAW members of Local 
853 quit at two Bendix plants because of 
working hours but soon returned to their 
jobs. Precision parts for marine instru- 
ments are made at the plants. Back in 
Washington, leaders of the Mechanics 
Educational Society of America threat- 
ened to renew its recent strike in 44 
Michigan and Ohio war plants. MESA 
asked President Roosevelt to investigate 
CIO and AFL membership on the WLB, 
with which it is at odds. MESA, an inde- 
pendent, fears the big unions want to steal 
its membership. 

The Department of Labor announced 
without comment that 3,750 strikes in 
1943 involved 1,900,000 persons and 
caused loss of 13,500,000 man days of 
work. 





Stirred by Japanese torture of Ameri- 
can prisoners, 45 relatives of U.S. military 
men captured when the Philippines fell 
met in Washington to form the Federated 
Organizations for Bataan Relief. They 
asked Congressmen for more help for 
General MacArthur and more relief for 
Jap held prisoners. 





First complete review of alien property 
holdings in the U. S. A. summarized in 
Pathfinder issue of November 1, 1943 was 
released to Congress by the White House 
on February 14, 1944. 





Longest winter drought on record is 
being partially relieved by rain and snow 
throughout the hard hit area from Ohio 
to Colorado and from the Canadian bor- 
der to Oklahoma. Records at Chicago 
which are considered by weather bureau 
officials there to be more or less typical 
of this area, show a deficiency of precipita- 
tion from September to February 15th 
amounting to 64 inches. 
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Big Little Businessman 
A daring fisherman knitting nets for 


sports makes go of big Army contract. 


From fisherman to champion net maker 
for the U.S. armed forces was only a hop, 


skip, and a jump for Edward Carron, 53, 


of Two Rivers, Wis. 

Yankee nerve, a dash of native inge- 
nuity, seasoned with a fisherman’s daring, 
was Carron’s recipe on how to become a 
big small businessman. 

Just before war broke out, Carron 
knitted basketball nets in his spare time 
when he wasn’t fishing on Lake Michigan. 
Listening to the radio one night he heard 
the government wanted to contact anyone 
who could manufacture nets. 

Carron couldn’t manufacture them but 
he could knit them. He wrote the Army 
he could make any nets that were woven 
by hand. He signed it “Carron Net Co.” 
There wasn’t any company but it sounded 
important. When he suddenly got a con- 
tract for 10,000 camouflage nets, 12 by 12 
feet, he almost lost his nerve. He decided 
to risk it, telephoned his young son to 
come home, and borrowed on his insur- 
ance policies. 

He raised $5,000, hired 10 men, and 
finished the job two months ahead of 
schedule! It pleased the Army. They told 
the Marines and the latter ordered $400,- 
ooo worth of nets. Carron was in too deep 
to quit so he bought an empty garage 
building, hired more men, finished the job. 

Soon he was making mooring nets for 
barrage balloons; 5,000 fishing nets for 
the Russians; thousands of cargo nets, 
and 10,000 volley ball nets. It all added 
up to more than $1,000,000 worth of 
nets! By this time net making had be- 
come a community undertaking with men, 
women and children of dozens of families 
knitting nets in their homes. 

When an Army inspector trotted out 
to Two Rivers to look over the “Carron 
Net Co.,” he confessed they never would 
have awarded Carron the first contract 
had they known he was just a fellow who 
made basketball nets by hand. 

“But,” he told Carron, “you make the 
stuff just like we want it and you keep on 
doing it.” 

Carron is. 


Digs from Dewey 


Guessers still guess on FDR’s candidacy 
as Republicans lambast New Deal regime. 


Big guns of both political parties 
spouted verbal blasts at their opponents 
last week. 

Gov. Tom Dewey, who won’t say “yes” 
and won’t say “no” to GOP presidential 
bids, told New York city diners the 1933 
election was the first attempt to establish 
an autocracy in the U.S. Declared few 
“thinking Americans will risk the peace- 
time chaos of continued New Deal govern- 
ment.” 

Down Texas way, in Dallas, Author 
Clarence Buddington Kelland said the big 
political issue in the 1944 campaign is 
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NET BUSINESS IS BOOMING in Two Rivers, Wis., where more than 500 people, like Gagnon 


family, above, make nets at home. 


moral, not political or economic. And at 
Nashville, Tenn., 1936's also-ran, Alfred 
M. Landon, claimed the New Deal’s ob- 
jective is creation of a “National Social- 
istic State.” 

Stumping the West was Vice President 
Wallace. San Francisco heard him say he 
was certain the Presidertt would be a 
fourth term candidate. In Washington, 
President Roosevelt was asked if he would 
run again. Said he—there’s no news on 
that today. 

Anti-New Dealers from 23 states met in 
Chicago and planned a convention of 
“true Democrats,” probably in St. Louis, 
Mo., in April. The National Democratic 
convention will be held in Chicago, 
July 19. 

Republican eyes closely watched the 
antics of Wendell Willkie, who told the 
far west he would be the GOP presiden- 
tial nominee, declared a Republican vic- 
tory this year is vital to the nation’s wel- 
fare. 


~x~ * * 


WEST: In California, Serg. Ben Kuroki, 
Jap American turret gunner and winner 
of Distinguished Flying Cross, bewailed 
American intolerance, said he feels unsafe 
walking U. S. streets. He wants to lick 
Japan, risks his life to do so yet his an- 
cestry makes him object of hatred and 
scorn, What difference does blood make? 

Vice President Wallace pleaded for 
“Main Street” drive for general welfare 
economy, in Seattle, Wash., warned 
against “American fascists” and “hard- 
headed business men” as a_ post-war 
threat. From Washington, speech-loving 
Eric Johnston, president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, slapped back: 
“Name-calling by the vice-president of the 


It started on Carron's shoestring and native ingenuity. 


United States is the wrong way to get 
national unity in this hour of crisis.” 

A Los Angeles Federal grand jury in- 
dicted Charles Chaplin, screen comedian. 
He was accused of violating the Mann 
Act, the outgrowth of his one-time pro- 
tege Joan Berry’s charges that he is the 
father of her daughter. Six others (friends, 
a police judge, and policemen) were ac- 
cused of other charges in connection with 
the case. 


EAST: Most of Pittston, Pa., streets 
are honeycombed with abandoned coal 
mine shafts. One of them caved in while 
Jule Ann Fulmer, 3, was skipping toward 
home. Hours and tons of dirt later diggers 
recovered her crushed body. Pittston citi- 
zens called a mass meeting, demanded 
that coal mine operators bolster the sag- 
ging honeycombs. 

Washington, D. C., ministers opposed a 
proposed city curfew for children as a 
curb on juvenile delinquency, arguing par- 
ents and the home are the best remedy. 


SOUTH: Draft dodging charges were 
lodged against two Jehovahs Witnesses’ 
ministers at Jackson, Tenn. They were 
taken to California for trial. 

Parents and hospital authorities broke 
a short sit-down strike of 98 student 
nurses at the Columbus, Ga., city hos- 
pital by talking the girls out of their 
rebellion against 12 hour shifts, bad food, 
and restrictions on nights out. 


MID-WEST: Army Trainee Alfred 
Francis Savage, now 19, original “Georgie 
Porgie” boy whose picture at 5 years old 
still is used by Georgie Porgie Co., to ad- 
vertise its cereal products, sued to pre- 
vent continued use of the picture. “Em- 
barrassing and humiliating” said his suit 
filed in Council Bluffs, Ia. 











The Reel at Reelfoot 


There has been no shaking of the earth 
down Tennessee way, either natural or 
philosophical, for a long time. Yet, if 
there should come a rumbling from the 
bottom of Reelfoot Lake, in the north- 
western part of the state, even tomorrow, 
no one would be surprised. For it’s about 
time, some who live near the lake that 
was once a forest will say, that something 
happened among the charred stumps and 
lily-pads. 

Reelfoot is a name to conjure with. Yet 
the legends told by those who know the 
lake’s wild rice and waterfowl, its islands 
and Indian mounds are sensible enough. 
Up until the winter of 1811-1812, there 
wasn’t any lake. There was a luxuriant 
forest with tall trees, small bayous and 
fine: hunting. 

The night of December 15, 1811, was 
clear and quiet. In those days there were 
few settlers in the vicinity. It is fortu- 
nate there were. Early on the morning of 
the 16th, the earth began to creak, groan 
and rumble. Timbers strained, furniture 
rolled and rattled, chimneys tumbled. 
People in New Madrid, Missouri, the 
nearest town, ran out of doors to watch 
the earth rise and fall, like waves of an 
ocean, through the dawn and sun-up. By 
now, stories have added details :—dark- 
ness at noon, sulphur fumes escaping from 
cracks that opened in the fields, gases 
bubbling up from underground caverns. 
When the Mississippi rolled in to fill the 
cavities in the Reelfoot landscape, its wa- 
ters rolled the wrong way three days. 

Tremors continued and folks were jum- 
py till February 7, they say, when there 
came a quake more destructive than any 
before it. Next morning, there was the 
14-mile lake where the forest used to be. 

Paul E. Walker, of Ridgely, Tenn., 
helped by T. O. Morris, of Obion, and 
' Dr. Merriweather Donaldson, of Tipton- 
ville, got out a little booklet in 1929, as- 
sembling the facts. Exhibit A among them 
was a letter from one of the pioneers of 
New Madrid, an Eliza Bryan, who wrote 
her pastor, the Rev. Lorenzo Dow, about 
the earth-shaking happenings. She told 
how the waters of the Mississippi receded 
and built a mountain, how river boats 
stranded on sandbars never existing be- 
fore, while whole groves of cottonwood 
trees disappeared and New Madrid itself 
dropped 15 feet or more. Loss of life was 
limited to a few who drowned, and one 
woman who died from shock. 

After awhile, it got around that this 
wasn’t the first time odd things had oc- 
curred in the neighborhood. At first it 
was whispered and then it was spoken out 
loud that history was repeating, with new 
trimmings, what had happened when 
Kalopin of the Chickasaws, an Indian 





youth who walked and ran with a rolling 
motion, rolled off one day in search of a 
princess. He found his heart’s desire in 
the daughter of a Chocktaw chief. But 
the chief, Copiah, told him there could be 
no marriage. And the Great Spirit sided 
with the chief. Copiah’s daughter must 
become the bride of only a Chocktaw, 
and certainly not a rolling wanderer with 
a clubfoot. If for some reason Kalopin 
chose to ignore the warning of the Great 
Spirit, the earth would rock and Kalopin’s 
people would sink in a watery grave. 

Kalopin, conveniently translated Reel- 
foot, went home, became chief of his 
tribe and tried to be happy. However, he 
had looked upon Laughing Eyes, the 
Chocktaw princess, and the vision haunted 
him. He waited through most of a year. 
Then, when the snows came, Reelfoot or- 
ganized a “snatch” party, captured the 
princess and fled back north. There was an 
Indian marriage, a festival dance and a 
feast. But in the midst of the celebration, 
the earth began to heave and sway. Tom- 
toms stopped beating, dancers paused 
transfixed and cries of dismay mingled 
with the rushing of great waters. The 
Great Spirit took vengeance. Kalopin’s 
people were engulfed, their village van- 
ishing forever. 

Reelfoot, Lake, now state property, 
sportsman’s paradise and a tri-state play- 
ground, hasn’t reeled since 1811-1812. But 
if it does, if the sinister charm of the 
fastnesses now invaded by hotels, camp- 
ers, hunters and fishermen adds some sud- 
den weird development, they’ll say it’s 
Kalopin, Reelfoot, an ageless ghost by 
now, stirring his stumps down deep in the 
darksome ooze. 


Raising Canes 


An early American industry of which 
more should be known centers around 
home-town factories that made canes and 
umbrella handles. Although they prospered 
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not too long ago, little is known about 
them beyond the fact that they used 
home-skilled hands and local materials— 
shoots of magnolia, scrub oak, birch and 
hickory. 

Coming upon the site of such an estab- 
lishment less than a year ago, a PATH- 
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FINDER editor found a small basket-mak- 
ing factory whose operators knew little 
except that canes and umbrella handles 
were made there over 20 years and that 
the business followed in the wake of lum- 
bering: Shoots off stumps of trees were 
best for all purposes. Some people say 
there is a connection between the Amer- 
ican slang term for umbrellas, ‘“bumber- 
shoot,” and the material from which han- 
dles were made. “Chute” as in parachute 
may have been the original spelling. 


Beer drinkers, whether you approve of 
them or not, will have to do without their 
spring tonic, bock beer, this year. It’s a 
war casualty. Bock a dark, heavy brew, 
in olden times used to appear around May 
1 and be on tap for a week. Placards with 
a goat’s picture on them. announced the 
“herald of spring.” Of late years, bock 
appeared earlier, around St. Patrick’s day. 
Because of manpower shortage, beer case 
shortage, or call it “war,” the War Food 
Administration has requested none of this 
special brew be produced in 1944. 


From Latin to Flowers 


Years ago, when World War I was over, 
an instructor in Latin returned from the 
Army to his classes in a New Jersey high 
school, resuming the old ways and the 
disturbing habit of banging a pointer on 
the desk behind any day-dreaming student. 

Unexpectedly one day this lovable vari- 
ation of Mr. Chips put down his chalk and 
said: “I am not going to teach Latin any 
more. I am going to raise flowers.” That 
was the best part of a generation ago. 

Last year, one of Mr. Troyer’s students, 
meandering through the pleasant pros- 
pects of Lancaster County, Pa., spied a 
gigantic greenhouse. And on a sign atop 
it were the names, Neuhauser & Troyer. 
Recollections came flooding back. 

Moments later there was the joy of 
mutual recognition as Jacob N. Troyer 
came from the house near-by. It was the 
same man, a little stooped, a little quiz- 
zical but ever so genial, who had taught 
“Ubi Sunt O Pocola—’—the same teacher 
who had bluntly announced an exchange 
of Latin for floriculture. There followed 
a tour through the greenhouses, filled with 
but one kind of. flowers, carnations. The 
firm of Neuhauser & Troyer shipped car- 
nations all over the world, as well as tak- 
ing prizes in many principal flower shows 
the country over. A yearning—realized. 
A hobby—providing a good living. That, 
they say, is what democracy is. 


An unprecedented drought through- 
out the Shenandoah Valley is retarding the 
growth of formations in the Luray Cav- 
erns. Such a slackening has not been 
known since the caverns were discovered 
in 1878. In almost all parts of the caves 
the constant drip from overhead stalac- 
tites, which forms the stalagmites grow- 
ing upward is at a standstill. 
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The Hornets of Patuxent 


They still tell a story down in Mary- 
land about the time a British vessel, said 
to have been a flagship, came up the 
Patuxent River during the War of 1812 
and dropped anchor off Lower Marlboro. 
The officers went ashore to see something 





of the land of the Yankees. They were 
taking a walk through the woods and 
fields, it seems, when they came upon a 
hornets’ nest. Not knowing what it was, 
they called out to a young boy who was 
playing nearby. This lad, it is believed, 
was the grandfather of “Uncle George” 
Younger, who told the story over and 
over until his death, at an advanced age, 
some years ago. Recognizing enemies of 
his country, the boy declared that the 
hornets’ nest was actually the nest of a 
rare humming bird. “If you stop up the 
hole at the bottom,” he said, “and take 
the nest out to sea, perhaps about ten 
miles, you will have a couple of little birds 
that will stay with the ship as mascots.” 

The flagship weighed anchor and went 
down the Patuxent with the tide. What 
happened later is based on conjecture and 
report, although “Uncle George” never in- 
timated that there was the slightest doubt 
about any of it. The plug must have been 
withdrawn, according to directions, be- 
cause, that day, about sunset, several of 
Lower Marlboro’s residents, watching 
through glasses, saw Admiral Cockburn 
and a dozen of his officers dive overboard 
into the bay, uniforms, swords and all. 

The Calvert Independent, of Barstow, 
Md., referred to the incident in 1941, re- 
calling it in the verse of Ralph Ellsworth 
Hinman who had heard “Uncle George’s” 
way of telling it: 

“The hornets surely won the day, 

And made their foes feel shame ; 

These insects were American 
And lived up to their name!” 


On a far-away island of the Pacific 
two loaded Army trucks approached each 
other on a narrow, winding road. They 
met. Their drivers bellowed at each other 
just the way they would have in Maine 
or Ohio or California. Each refused to 
yield the right of way. Then, after a ris- 
ing tempo of colorful language, each 
climbed down from his cab, intent on 
more forceful argument. Then there were 
gasps of amazement, and the pair were in 
each other’s arms, pounding each other’s 
backs and laughing. One was Henry 


Charles. The other was his brother, Fran- 
cis, both of Columbus, N. J. They told 
their father, William Charles, of East 
Main Street, Columbus, ail about it in a 
letter received a week or so ago. They 
did not disclose, for some reason, who 
won the right of way. 


Food Troubles aren’t confined to World 
War II. The Cattleman, a livestock maga- 
zine of the Southwest, recently published 
this in its “25 Years Ago” column: “Stuart 
Chase, expert accountant employed by the 
Federal Trade Commission, told a senate 
committee recently that food administra- 
tion regulations neither regulated the prof- 
its of the meat packers nor benefited the 
public or the consumers. Chase presented 
figures to show that profits of the big 
packers had doubled and trebled during 
the war, Chase was testifying on the Ken- 
drick Bill providing for government con- 
trol of the meat industry.” . Sound 
familiar? . 


Plastic Bugles and Taps 


Right on the heels of an announcement 
that plastic bugles are going to be GI 
comes a revelation concerning the origin 
of “Taps.” The brassless bugle emanates 
from Chicago where a plastics firm, the 
Elmer Mills Corporation, is now in bugle 
mass production for the Army, Navy and 
Marines. It seems that an Ordnance au- 
thority in Washington_called the Chi- 
cago company not long ago, asking if the 
heavy old-style bugle couldn’t be replaced 
by something lightweight in plastics. The 
Elmer Mills representative replied that 
his firm was reading the Army’s mind and 
had a model all ready for inspection. Re- 
sult: A contract signed for 200,000 bugles 
that weigh eight ounces, compared to the 
old 20-ounce model. 

In a book of personal letters and me- 
morials printed for circulation among his 
friends, Oliver W. Norton, also from Chi- 
cago and a Civil War veteran, tells how 
the bugle call for “Taps” originated. Nor- 
ton was brigade bugler to General Daniel 
Butterfield, who seems to have liked the 
sound of a bugle as much as he did the 
gunfire of reinforcements, In July, 1862, 
the Army of the Potomac was bivouacked 
at Harrison’s Landing on the James River. 
Losses had been heavy; early reverses 
plunged the camp into gloom. The order, 
“Lights Out,” sounded double-edged in 
the sensitive ears of the General. He 
wanted something, he said, that would 
convey a suggestion of peace and rest 
after the battle. Then and there, he de- 
cided on the combination of notes that 
suited the Army’s “good-night” mood 
best. Then he sent for Norton and taught 
him the new call. Soon the whole Army 
was using it. 

So, credit General Daniel Butterfield, 
born in Utica, N. Y., graduate of Union 
College in 1831, with originating “Taps” 
and think of him quietly when next you 
are close by the cemetery at Cold Springs, 
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N. Y. Think of Oliver Norton, too, when 
you ponder on plastic bugles, for out in 
Chicago, after the Civil War, he was one 
of the pioneers of the tin-plate industry. 


Wild white rats have been discovered 
in the mains beneath downtown Fort 
Worth, Tex., by professional rat trappers 
working with the city’s typhus control 
unit. Nobody seems to know how they got 
there. One theory is that they were turned 
loose by someone living in the section who 
had the faulty notion that white rats 
would drive other rats away. They haven’t. 


Jawbreakers from Cuba 


Turn to a certain page of a certain 
mail-order catalogue this spring and you'll 
find a sale of “old-fashioned hard candy” 
at 33c a lb.—as much of it as you want 
despite the sugar-ration. There’s a story 
behind that sale that still brings a blush 
to the jowls of the store’s candy buyer. 

It seems that the buyer tossed in his 
blankets night after night by the vision of 
all America’s kids going without “jaw- 
breakers” for the rest of the war, finally 
rose with an idea, and set off for Cuba. 
There he contracted with a small candy 





factory for its “entire output” of sour 
balls, fruit drops, mixed suckers, rasp- 
berry sticks and all the other varieties of 
hard candy that can be concocted from 
the juice of good Cuban sugarcane plus 
natural fruit and spice flavors. 

Everybody was happy. The candy buyer 
came home rubbing his hands and sat 
down to. word fine phrases for the next 
issue of the catalogue. Then, last fall, the 
first shipment arrived from the Cuban 
candy factory. It was an excellent prod- 
uct. The buyer beamed. Another big ship- 
ment arrived the next week. And another 
the next week. And another. The buyer 
telephoned Cuba. His worst fears were 
confirmed. The owners of the candy fac- 
tory had blithely doubled the size of their 
plant. The store would get three to four 
times as many candy drops as the buyer 
anticipated. Hurried conferences were 
held. A truce was called on jawbreaker pro- 
duction. The buyer, still a little dizzy from 
it all, stares out on a sugar-shy world— 
sucking lemon drops and wondering. 

Many a sweet tooth that could never 
be satisfied with anything except “light 
chocolate with soft centers” is finding this 
pure Cuban sugar candy an acceptable 
substitute for hard-to-get chocolates. 
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World at War 


Russian Harvest 


Nazis’ retreat means loss of vast store- 
house of materials. Soviets rebuild. 


The fall of Nikopol and threat to Krivoi 
Rog are one of the severest blows to their 
war economy the Germans have yet suf- 
fered. One authority describes their loss as 
being more serious than the obliteration by 
bombing of an entire German city. 

The enemy depended on the rich man- 
ganese deposits around Nikopol for over 
half its supply of this vital alloy. Man- 
ganese is to steel what cement is to con- 
crete. At least a 10 per cent concentrate 
is necessary in the manufacture of steel to 
harden the metal and render it more elas- 
tic. Before the war Nikopol’s annual man- 
ganese production reached nearly one mil- 
lion tons. 

Sixty miles to the northwest lies Krivoi 
Rog, even richer in iron ore than is 
Nikopol in manganese. The sixteen mil- 
lion tons of iron ore mined there yearly 
constituted 80 per cent of the entire 
country’s production. Although the Ger- 
mans still have large supplies of both coal 
and iron in the Ruhr and Saar Basin the 
importance they attached to the entire 
southern Ukraine is testified by the death- 
like grip with which they clung to the 
area, at a terrific cost in men and mate- 
rials. 

The Soviet territory relinquished by 
the Germans during the summer and fall 
was likewise a treasure trove of farm 
land, raw materials and industries. The 
northern part, as far as the Orel-Kiev 
line has immense tracts of woodland. 

Further south, to the shores of the Sea 
of Azof and Black Sea, are vast steppes of 
fertile black earth, which supply the Soviet 


Union with about 65 per cent of its winter 
wheat, 50 per cent of its corn, about 40 
per cent of its buckwheat, much livestock 
and large quantities of other crops. 

The liberated Donets Basin produced 
over go million tons of coal annually and 
with its steel and iron works was one of 
the most important metal producing areas 
in the USSR. 


Gloomy Inge 
Visions post-war England as poor nation 
whose people will till soil to exist. 


Least clerical of all clergymen is the 
Very Rev. Dr. William R. Inge, Dean of 
Britain’s St. Paul’s from t1g1r to 1934. 
Time and again, unorthodox Dr. Inge 
jumped into the headlines with condemna- 
tions of the present and dire forecasts for 
the future. His utterances won him the 
title of the “Gloomy Dean.” 

Assorted targets of rationalist Inge’s 
comments have been the workingman, the 
Irish, the Catholic Church, Communism, 
democracy, and social change. His tend- 
ency to sacrifice truth to sensationalism 
(‘The Norman Conquest was probably a 
most unmitigated misfortune to England.” 
; “The notion that revolutions are 
caused by misery receives no countenance 
from impartial history.” etc.) caused many 
scholars to regard his conclusions with 
skepticism. 

In early February, Dr. Inge hit the 
headlines again. Said Inge: “I believe 
the episode in our history when we were 
a great wealthy nation has come to an 
end. We shall gradually slide back into 
pre-industrial England, with a population 
of 20 millions, consisting mainly of agri- 
culturists working healthily in the open air 


115th Week of War 


ITALY. It looked for a while as though the Nazis were winning the battle 
of Italy. A furious German offensive put the Anzio beachhead into grave 
danger and nearly trapped several thousand British forces. Bad weather 
aided the Wehrmacht by hampering Allied air superiority. Reinforced with 
fresh troops the Allies finally partially regained the offensive at Carroceto. 
From the heights of Mount Cassino a barrage of enemy artillery fire still kept 


our forces at bay. 


RUSSIA. Hitler’s struggle to retain the rich Ukraine is almost over. Re- 
capturing the vital manganese center of Nikopol, the Russians threatened 
Krivoi Rog and hammered at the remnants of ten German divisions trapped 


west of the Dnieper. In the far north the shores of Lake Peipus, Estonia’s 
western frontier, were freed of German troops. 


PACIFIC. With all resistance on Kwajalein atoll at an end, U. S. sea and 
air forces struck at remaining Jap bases in the Marshall islands. Heavy 
enemy fortifications at Rabaul tottered under persistent concentrated attacks; 
Australian and American forces joined below Saidor concluding the cam- 
paign for the Huon peninsula on New Guinea. 


AIR WAR. Allied bombers hammered systematically at targets in north- 
ern France, mainly defenses erected by the Nazi Todt organization on the 
invasion coast and the chain of air depots strung westward from the Belgian 
border. In Germany large formations of flying fortresses assaulted Frank- 


fort on the Main and Brunswick. 
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and a number of small tradesmen in town 
Whether we like it or not, it is coming 
to that.” 


Finnish Feints 


Finland ponders role as Red Army ap- 
proaches and U.S. warns to quit war. 


The peace dove is fluttering again in 
Finland. The powerful social democratic 
party has put pressure on the government 
to end the war. Arrival in Stockholm of 
that old peace maker, Dr. Juhu Paasikivi 
along with two other Finnish leaders also 
signified that Finland’ might be on the 
verge of negotiating with Russia. 

This places Finland in a more precari- 
ous position than at any time since the 
war began. With the clearing of the Len- 
ingrad area the Soviet forces now are in a 
position to advance across the Karelian 
Isthmus. Moscow has announced the re- 
cent heavy bombing of Helsinki is only a 
taste of what is to come. From Estonia 
the Finnish capital is within easy reach 
of Russian bombers. 

Warnings have been falling as thick as 
the bombs around Finnish ears recently. 
To the angry cries of the Soviet Union 
Secretary Hull has added the solemn voice 
of the United States in warning Finland 
to withdraw from the war or take the con- 
sequences. The statement by a member of 
the Finnish Legation in Washington that 
Finland would not surrender, even if the 
capital were razed, was promptly dis- 
claimed by the Foreign Office. 

The attitude of the USSR toward Fin- 
land always has been less compromising 
than that of the other Allies. Finland’s 
claim she is not an ally of Germany and 
is merely engaged in a “defensive war” is 
given little or no acceptance, particularly 
since the Helsinki correspondent of the 
Nazi newspaper Koelnische Zeitung 
boasted that Finnish soldiers were fighting 
in the Ukraine and the Caucasus. 


Under new regulations Army medical 
boards are going to O.K. many men who 
were formerly rejected for physical rea- 
sons, The men will no doubt be pleased to 
find themselves with an improved physical 
status. 


Invasion money to be used by U.S. 
troops in occupied areas of Europe after 
they have wrested these lands from the 
Nazis has been printed by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 


Not a flying carpet, but a “magic quilt” 
soon will be in use in the AAF. The water- 
proof quilt, stuffed with chicken feathers, 
does everything but fly through the air. 
It serves as a life preserver to sustain a 
man in water indefinitely, can be used as 
a hammock or pup tent, makes a snug 
sleeping bag or a coat or poncho. A 12- 
inch square bundle when packed, it opens 
up to six by four feet. For camouflage 
purposes one side is olive drab, the other 
orange for signaling. 
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Storm Over Arabia 
U. S. pipe line implies big changes in 
foreign policy, Near East military base. 


Drastic changes in our foreign economic 
policy are implied by the Arabian oil deal. 
A chain of circumstances leading up to 
U. S. announcement it would finance con- 
struction of a 1,250-mile pipe line from 
the Persian gulf to the Mediterranean 
through Saudi Arabia, prompted this spec- 
ulation in and out of government. 

Officials were mum, however, on 
whether this was a forerunner of future 
policy for handling similar deals between 
governments instead of by private enter- 
prise. As a war-time measure, this pro- 
cedure to all intents is in effect, with the 
foreign economic administration control- 
ling and dictating all imports and exports. 

Whether this oil deal also will compel 
establishment of military forces in the 
Mediterranean even during peace time as 
we once maintained garrisons in China 
during the days of extraterritoriality, is 
conjectural. 

President Roosevelt says the U.S. lacks 
unlimited petroleum reserves and must 
obtain outside oil after the war and per- 
haps during it. No official denials were 
immediately forthcoming that this was but 
one of our needs and that other similar 
political arrangements might be made to 
build up necessary raw materials. 





Approval of the deal by Ibn Saud, ruler 
of Saudi Arabia, seems certain. Some un- 
derstanding with Saud existed before the 
announcement first was made by Secretary 
Ickes. In that connection it was recalled 
two of Ibn Saud’s sons visited this coun- 
try, met top government officials, were 
wined arid dined by Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and the Texas Company several 
months ago. These two firms, plus Gulf 
Oil, control most of Saudi Arabia’s oil 
concessions. 

Some Arab spokesmen here charge the 
new venture points to dual U.S. and Brit- 
ish imperialism in the Near East after 
the war. The Arab world, they point out, 
is just awakening to nationalism and try- 
ing to rid itself of foreign domination. 
They are uneasy over possible political 
complications that might arise as a result. 

For many years Great Britain has had 
a free hand on the resources of this area. 
British companies have vast concessions 
in the oil fields of Iran, Iraq, and Bah- 
rein, some in Saudi Arabia. Informed ob- 
servers scoff at the idea that the pipe line 
agreement could have been concluded 
without tacit British approval, in spite of 
the flurry it caused in the House of Com- 
mons. 

In Congress, too, the sparks flew. Sen- 
ator Brewster, one of the traveling Sena- 
tors, who criticized the British for de- 
pending on U. S. home oil reserves in- 
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stead of drawing on their own in the 
Middle East, flared up again. He charged 
the line would draw still further on Amer- 
ican-owned reserves, and presented a reso- 
lution for investigation of the Administra- 
tion’s foreign and domestic oil policies. 
Senator Moore complained the Govern- 
ment was attempting to “socialize” the oil 
business. 

Cost of the proposed oil pipe line, $125,- 
000,000, would be paid by the U. S. with 
the American oil companies owning con- 
cessions in Saudi Arabia repaying the 
Government in 25 years. One billion bar- 
rels of oil would be reserved for U. S. 
military forces. 


The pen may be mightier than the 
sword, but the Russian guns have been 
far more effective in punishing enemies 
and winning friends than years of Russian 
propaganda. 


Nazi factories bombed out of Western 
Germany were rebuilt in Poland—and now 
the Russians are in Poland. What the Ger- 
mans need is not more living room but 
more running room. 


“War needs may block goods for civil- 
ians in 1944,” according to an OWI an- 
nouncement. 


Acme 


DEATH STALKS this valley battlefield on road to Rome where U. S. froops kill and are killed. American artillery fires flash in the foreground. 
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Corn Cobs Go To War 


Chemurgy, the new science of putting 
farm products to work in industry, has 
found a use for the great American corn- 
cob. 

At Bloomington, among the central Illi- 
nois cornfields, a new factory is making 
war materials out of corncobs, and expects 
to make post-war goods by the same 
process. 

The war brought about this new in- 
dustry but it was Charley Snow, farm 
owner, milk distributor, and chairman of 
the chemurgy committee of Bloomington’s 
Chamber of Commerce, who first claimed 
dried cobs would make excellent industrial 
polishing material if properly ground. 

War gave him a chance to prove it. 
Midwestern ordnance plants were short 
of polishing material for machine gun bul- 
lets. Snow got several feed mills around 
Bloomington to try grinding corncobs. But 
the cobs proved hard for even the best 
hammermills. Special machinery was 
needed. 

With the aid of the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory of USDA, Snow and 
two other Bloomington men—E. D. Funk, 
Jr., a hybrid corn grower, and O. Lloyd 
Welch, McLean County Farm Adviser, de- 
veloped production methods. Then the 
three men put their initials together, 
formed the F: S. W. Cob Products Com- 
pany, and started processing corncobs for 
further tests. 

Cobs were easy to get. Farmers were 
glad to give them away. “Some day,” said 


Welch, “we'll be paying farmers for good 


cobs.” Meanwhile five carloads of the 
ground corncob product were snapped up 
by a war plant in Memphis, Tenn. Orders 
were coming thick and fast when the fac- 
tory burned. 

Undiscouraged, Funk, Snow and Welch 
assembled new grinding machinery in an 
old grain elevator and now batches of 
cobs are being processed again for war 
plants. 

The new process yields various prod- 
ucts, depending on how the corncobs are 
ground. Before the fine production was 
divided between a finely ground and sifted 
grade for polishing machine gun bullets, 
and a coarser grade for a synthetic rubber 
plant. But now the plant is concentrating 
what looks like the most valuable product 
of all—a colorless, oily liquid named fur- 
fural. 

Chemurgists call furfural C,H;0.CHO, 
and say it has almost endless possibilities 
in manufacturing anti-knock fuels, lubri- 
cating oils, synthetic resins, paint remov- 
ers, dye solvents, weed killers and syn- 
thetic rubber. 

The Peoria Research Laboratory has de- 
veloped shiny black plastic bottle caps 
made mostly of furfural. Farm Adviser 


Welch believes even the unused portion of 
the cobs will have live stock feed value. 


Old brooms will have to sweep as clean 
as they can this year, the Broom Manu- 
facturers’ Advisory Committee reports. 
Shortages at both ends of the broom—in 
lumber for handles and broomcorn for the 
straw—have seriously curtailed produc- 
tion. 


Metals For War 


War plants are still using too much 
aluminum and steel to allow increased al- 
lotments for civilian production, WPB 
announced. New aluminum household and 
cooking utensils will have to wait until 
facilities and workers can be spared to 
make them—and until containers are 
available to ship them. 

With invasion of Europe on the sched- 
ule most steel production will continue go- 
ing into landing craft. Later the heavy in- 
dustries, railroads, oil production, makers 
of farm equipment, and other essential in- 
dustries will get first call on increasing 
supplies as various limitation orders are 
relaxed and the enormous demands of war 
begin to ease off on all battle fronts. 
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Food Trade Threat 


Automobiles killed the old time buggy 
manufacturing business and the mechani- 
cal refrigerator delivered a body blow to 
the natural and artificial ice business of 
20 years ago. Today quick freeze units 
(Pathfinder, Jan. 24) threaten food proc- 
essors. 

Intensive advertising campaigns and 
mass productipn of home freezer units are 
ready to go the minute the war stops. 
Maybe before. It all depends on WPB 
and the availability of materials. 

Handlers and processors of canned 
goods as well as small retailers of meat 
will suffer most. Whether they will be 
forced to become packagers of meats sell- 
ing at wholesale prices is bothering many 
dealers. Home frozen fruits and vege- 
tables—in the city as well as in the coun- 
try—threaten commercial canners. 

One national manufacturer has devel- 
oped a compressor for a 25 cubic foot 
freezing and storage unit that will use no 
more electric current than now needed for 
a 6 cubic foot refrigerator. Only volume 
production details remain to be worked 
out. 

Apartments with built-in freezer and 
storage lockers and homes with similar 
cold units will be available in the near 
future. It all adds up to radical changes 
for the small independent merchant who 
will have to adapt his services to the 
customer’s requirements in an increasing 
number of homes with freezer equipment. 


Wide World 


STEEL FEEDS the maw of war so none of these ingots can be used for civilian needs. When 
the supply situation improves later this year, heavy industries will get first call on the oufput. 
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For the Great American 


HELLDIVER “+ 


Urgent and secret was the request to Chrysler 
Corporation to get ready to build these vital 
wing sections for the newest, biggest and 
fastest of Navy dive bombers—the great 
Helldiver. 


Secretly designed to carry heavy loads at 
fast diving speeds, each wing section con- 
tained several thousand individual parts. 


Engineers, tool designers, production ex- 
perts of Chrysler Corporation went promptly 
to work. Drawings were made; tools and fix- 
tures designed and installed for the day when 
the final “Go Ahead” signal would come. 


The Go Ahead came in a hurry. Since April 
43 these great Helldiver wing sections have 
moved down their guarded production lines 
much as automobiles did in former years, 
their thousands of precision parts assembled, 
and the wing sections completed. 

The Helldivers have recently been fully 
tested and proven in South Pacific battle; 
reports of their action fulfill the strong claims 
made for them; and their wings, we are 


on proud to say, carry their double bomb loads 
Let’s All Back the Attack . at fast diving speeds. 
Buy More War Bonds ° e . 


These Helldiver wing sections are but one of 
many war-production assignments in which 
Chrysler Corporation applies its experience 
and capacity in precisien engineering and 
quantity manufacturing. 
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PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DESOTO CAVE 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURS. CBS, 9 P. M., E. W.T. 
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Im Veter HAIN 8, 
.. MAKING THEM 
WRITHE WITH RHEUMATIC 
Misery IS My SPECIALTY !” 


if Peter Pain twists 


Pe al 


you with Rheumatic 





Twinges...Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief — 
and here’s why: 


@ Every doctor knows the famous 
pain-relieving agents—methy] sali- 
cylate and menthol. And...Ben-Gay 


THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 





It is common knowledge that nothing under- 
mines health so quickly as loss of sleep. You 
know how just one or two sleepless nights 
can drag you down. Who is the “robber” that 
creeps upon you in the middle of the night 
and keeps you awake? Is it “NERVES” that 
rob you of the sleep you need? Nervous 
Tension can be responsible for so many 
Wakeful Nights as well as Crankiness, Rest- 
lessness, Nervous Headache and Indigestion. 
When you | feel Nervous and Jittery— when 


contains up to 21 times more of 
both these ingredients than five 
other widely offered rub-ins. Labo- 
ratory tests prove this. Insist on 
genuine Ben-Gay for fast relief! 


For FAST Relief from Pain 
due to RHEUMATISM, COLDS, 


NEURALGIA, MUSCULAR STRAIN 
There's also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 


Who Is the Robber That 
Steals Your Sleep? 


you can’t sleep at night, why don’t you try 
Dr. Miles Nervine? For over 50 years Dr. 
Miles Nervine has been a mild but effective 
sedative, that helps to quiet your nerves, re- 
lieve Nervous Tension, and permit Refreshing 
Sleep. Get Dr. Miles Nervine at your Drug 
Store. It comes in two forms. Liquid 25c and 
$1.00 sizes. Effervescent Tablets 35c and 75c 
sizes. Read directions and use only as directed. 
See whatit can do for you to relax tense nerves 
and help you get your sleep and rest. Miles 
Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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INVENTORS 
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FREE ‘Protect, Finance, and Sell Your Invention’’ 
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Food 


Muddle In Meat 


Two months ago the stockyard jam of 
meat on the hoof was so great producers 
were prevented from shipping to some 
centers until packers could slaughter what 
they had on hand. The nation had pro- 
duced the greatest number of hogs and 
cattle in its history. 

Much of it was set aside for military 
and lend-lease use. Some was stored for 
civilian use. Some went direct to retail 
channels, The meat prospect didn’t look 
too bad. Now it isn’t so certain. 

Says P. O. Wilson, National Livestock 
Producers Association manager, backed by 
Market Research Director H. M. Conway 
who has consistently discounted govern- 
ment and packer optimism regarding pros- 
pective meat tonnage: “Within 60 days 
this country will be practically on a beef 
famine basis. Within 90 days pork will 
have shifted from a feast to a famine 
basis.” 

Says the Department of Agriculture: 
“Civilians will get almost as much meat 
this year as last—123 pounds per person 
compared to 131 pounds in 1943. Meat 
production is expected to increase 8% 
over last year.” 

Facts: Livestock producers must sell 
and buy stocker and feeder cattle at set 
price ceilings. Farm help is short. Feed 
is a problem in many areas outside the 
corn belt. Herds have been cut down as 
a result and fewer head will dot ranges 
and feed lots this year. There definitely 
will be less meat available this year from 
U.S. producers. 

Argument: Producers say the margin 
of profit between what they have to pay 
for feeders under ceilings and what they 
get for the animals after fattening them 
discourages cattle raising. They suggest 
the government eliminate price ceilings at 
the wholesale, packer, and farm level, 
leaving only retail ceilings in effect. Then 
producers and the meat industry could 
and would divide up the “beef dollar’ 
below the retail ceiling. 

WFA and OPA listened but did not 
immediately reply. 

Less food. Fortunes of war necessitat- 
ing more food for military and lend-lease 
use than was expected means less food for 
U.S. civilians this year. However, there 
will be a larger supply of frozen vege- 
tables available WFA says, but less rice. 
(About 6 pounds per person. This is less 
than was eaten in any year since 1941). 

Meanwhile Argentine’s third consign- 
ment of butter, 1,800,000 pounds was en 
route to U.S. In New York, Farm Bureau 
presidents from 13 northeastern states 
clamored for government to announce 
ceilings or support prices for the 1944 
vegetable crop. 


Said Joseph Decatur, Massachusetts 
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International 


PORK ON THE HOOF was plentiful last month 
when this picture was taken af stockyards, 
but there'll be fewer such scenes in 1944 


bureau president: “Bungling, delay and 
misdirection with regard to the vegetable 
program is sabotaging food production.” 


Boom Slows FSA Loans 


Prices of farm land have boomed so 
high in some states FSA won’t spend all 
its authorized $30,000,000 this year to 
help tenants buy farms. 

“We're not going to let the tenant- 
purchase program become a get-rich-quick 
and get-poor-quicker program,” FSA ad- 
ministrator Hancock said. 


Farm Labor 


Farm labor looms as a critical problem. 
With the military forces drafting some 
farmers, who have been deferred up to 
now, and the time rapidly approaching 
for seeding the 1944 crop, bigger demands 
for help are certain. 

Mexico will send some farm labor to 
this country and city dwellers again will 
be called upon to help out where possible. 
To help ease the situation, Congress now 
has passed a $30,000,000 appropriation 
for farm labor this year. 

Up to $18,500,000 of that amount can 
be. given states for use by extension 
services for recruiting, transporting, hous- 
ing, and feeding imported farm help. In 
addition, WFA can arrange with the War 
Department for use of war prisoners in 
producing and harvesting food crops. 

Despite these moves, it still is touch 
and go whether American farmers will 
reach high food goals. Farmers are asked 
to produce more in 1944 than last year’s 
record production and they are expected 
to do it with fewer farm hands and with 
limited equipment. 


Cabbage, new and green, will be the 
Victory Food Selection for February 24 
to March 4. Early cabbage is being shipped 
from Texas, California, Florida and Ari- 
zona. The crop this year is estimated at 
515,000,000 tons, a record. 





The Greatest ENCYCLOPEDIA of 





ARMING 


FACTS, METHODS, IDEAS, SHORT-CUTS 
TABLES and PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


Ever Packed into One Volume! 


35 FARM EXPERTS show you how to 
Select and Operate a Small Farm 


for Security and Profit 


F you are hankering to enjoy the independence which 
only a farm can give, here is the book you absolutely 
need. It will put you on the right track, and save you 
time, mistakes and a lot of money! Never before has 
so much up-to-date practical information— about every 


| phase.of scientific farming— been packed into one book. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL FARM- 

ING was written, under the editorial supervision of 
Wallace S. Moreland, by 35 outstanding authorities 
on all modern farming enterprises, including—Poultry 
Farming; Dairying; Raising Cows, Pigs, Sheep 
and Goats; Animal Breeding and Nutrition; 
Raising Vegetables, Tree Fruits, Grapes and Small 
Fruits; Bees and Honey; Grain Crops; Cultivated 
Forage Crops; Grassland Farming; and Flowers. 
There are comprehensive sections on Farm Financing 
and Management; Farm Structures and Equip- 
ment; Plant Pest Control; Soil Conservation and 
Improvement; Seeds and Seed Testing, etc., etc. 
You get the latest methods of producing for profit in 
21 different kinds of farm enterprise, each covered 
in a comprehensive, detailed section by a recognized 
expert. Here is the long needed, complete encyclopedia 
of farming—for either beginner or veteran! 


You Get Scientific Information Plus 
Practical Experience 


The 35 agricultural experts who have written this book 
have assembled the accumulated experience of suc, 
cessful farmers as well as the proven results of scientific 
research. This information is presented clearly and 
concisely, often in convenient tabular form. Where a 
picture or a graph or a chart will tell more clearly what 
it would have taken a page of text to describe labori- 
ously, a picture or graph or chart is used. The book 
contains some 400 such illustrations. 


The emphasis is always on the practical and the 
specific—how to get more out of fertilizer by dissolving 
it in water, how to prevent the spread of fowl infections, 
what crop rotations are preferable with corn, what pro- 
portions of what ingredients are best for the winter 
ration of growing pigs, how to construct a goat farm. 





1000 Pages 


Send No Money 


Read 7 Days On Trial 
Pay Nothing to Postman 


We want you to convince yourself that this book 
will give you what you want. Just mail the cou- 
pon; A Practical Guide to Successful Farming 
will be sent you on approval. Examine the 400 
pictures; read about the kinds of enterprise that 
interest you—then decide whether you wish to 
own it, at the unprecedented low price and easy 
terms given in the coupon. Send no money; just 
mail the coupon today to Garden City Publishing 
Co., Inc., 2 P.T.H., Garden City, N.Y. 


Mail Free Examination Coupon Now! 


An Encyclopedia of Farming 
—for Beginner or Veterar’ 


An appendix of handy tables of agricultural 
information, supplementing those included in 
the main body of the book, helps to make this 
an encyclopedic reference work on farming. 
The type of information so presented includes: 
control of common insects attacking vegetables; 
formulas for making dusts and sprays; classifi- 
cation, symptoms and remedies of livestock dis- 
eases; planting data for truck and market gar- 
den crops; dates of first and last frosts; amount 
of seed required to plant an acre; program of 
fertilizer rotation for a 6-plot pasture; honey 
prices by States; rations for swine fed in the 
dry lot. A table-index immediately following 
the table of contents makes it easy to locate 
any one of the many such tables throughout 
the volume 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
2 P.T.H., Garden City, N. Y. 


Yes, send me A Practical Guide to Successful Farming, on 
sogrovel for 7 days free examination. Within this time I 
will either return the book or send $1.95 as first payment, 
plus a few cents postage, and $1.00 monthly for two 
months until the special low price of $3.95 is paid. 


Mr. 

Dschdindeacwabuba 

Miss 
RTT cccivicdes 006609 2 0bdee0sbenese tere 

4 Zone No. 
City. (if amy)...... State 
Occupation......... If under 21, age please....... me 
0 Save postage. on 3-Ib. shipment. Check here if you pre- 
fer to send $3.95 in full payment. In that case, we will pay 


the postage. Same 7-day examination and refund offer 
applies, course. Slightly higher in Canada—105 Bond 
Street, Toronto. 
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What’s New For Women 


Customer appeal is being used by Peggy 
Sage who has brought out a fascinating 
bird housebox in which she has placed 
Flagship nail polish, polish remover and 
a creamy satin base used as a foundation 
so polish will last longer. 

Tricky partitions that fit any drawer 
and can be put in place in a jiffy are com- 
ing on the market in bright Spring colors. 

“Cellogen” a new cream will soon make 
its appearance on cosmetic counters 
throughout the country. It has been pre- 
pared for glamor girls of thirty or over. 
The manufacturer claims “cellogen” con- 
tains “biactol,” which is supposed to re- 
store that youthful bloom to a tired face 
and make you look more lively and alert. 

“Ezdo,” from a Hollywood designer, is 
a new cabinet, which can be used for lin- 
ens, lingerie or any clothing that can be 
stored on shelves. 

It is compact, made of wood, and has a 
long mirror in front dividing two sections 
of shelves. Side and front panels are cov- 
ered with gay flowered glazed paper. Price 
is nominal. 


Food at Mt. Vernon 


Emergency periods in the nation’s his- 
tory date back to the time when George 
and Martha Washington faced war time 
food problems. The way the family of the 
First President of the United States was 
fed at Mount Vernon, was described by 
the Washington Bicentennial Commission 
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in a detailed statement of that period: 

“All the principal food was furnished-by 
the plantation. Vegetables were raised in 
profusion in the garden. Butter was made 
in the dairy and milk and cream were kept 
in the spring house near by. Turkeys and 
chickens were raised on the farm. Desserts 
were all made in the kitchen and consisted 
principally of pies, puddings, whips, float- 
ing island and sweetmeats. 

“Ice cream was unknown. Yeast pow- 
ders were not in vogue at this period. 
Stiffly beaten egg whites were principally 
used to lighten cake dough. Beaten bis- 
cuits, corn cakes or batter cakes were the 
breakfast breads used. 

“Biscuit ingredients were of the sim- 
plest kind—flour, water and a little short- 
ening, but the dough was beaten half an 
hour with a flatiron to lighten it.” 


Hankies For Spring 


Hankies, those dainty nothings that are 
spreading out of suit pockets like open 
flowers, are becoming gayer and gayer as 
the spring season approaches. 

Vivid reds with huge flowers splashed 
over them, brilliant blue ones with cerise 
dots and pastel pinks with baby blue flow- 
ers are among the “musts” for well dressed 
women. 

Incidentally, Switzerland, long renowned 
for delicate hand-made handkerchiefs, has 
sent a shipment to America. They are 
appearing in stores for the spring show- 
ing. Made of the finest of linens they are 
edged in exquisite soft laces. 


Wide World 


THE HAND OF THE POTTER doesn't slip when it's a woman's hand. Mary Magna—left—pours 
liquid potter's clay into molds while Anita Bolton skilfully finishes molded product for glazing. 
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Recipe of the Week 


Tongue With Savory Sauce 


If you aren’t using smoked or fresh 
tongue these days, you are missing a good 
meat buy that the men folk like. It’s so 
easy to cook tongue. Just cover with wa- 
ter, simmer about 34 hours or until fork- 
tender. Then skin. Slice hot or cold. 

For savory sauce heat 1 cup tongue 
broth, 1 cup chopped cranberries, 4 cup 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoon cloves and 4 
lemon, sliced. Pour over sliced tongue and 
simmer 15 minutes. 

In place of cranberries, 1 cup currant 
jelly, tart orange marmalade or pickle rel- 
ish may be used. 

Leftover tongue is good used in scal- 
loped vegetables, spaghetti with Spanish 
sauce, or for hot or cold sandwiches. 


Hat Names 


Brimming with smartness and as saucy 
as a Pekinese, the new Spring hat modes 
are going all out for youthful lines with 
names as feminine as the lassies who will 
wear them. 

A new beret with a wee dash of Mc- 
Arthur plaid, and titled “wedding ring,” 
promises to be one of the hits of headgear 
for the Spring. 

There will be “freedom bonnets,” “ha- 
penny sailors,” the “bobbie” and “hacienda 
rose straws” to delight the hearts of femi- 
nine pulchritude. 


Feeding the Family 


Keeping America well-fed is just one of 
the “daily dozen” that the busy housewife 
faces three times a day. A few short cuts 
make the task easier and conserve food. 

Family bread boxes have a habit of ac- 
cumulating left overs. But biscuits, rolls 
and breads can be used even if they are 
somewhat stale. 

One method is to place the bread in a 
brown paper bag, close tightly, sprinkle 
water on it and place in the oven for 5 or 
10 minutes, depending on the amount of 
heat you apply. 

For a hot bread that is different, tear 


. the bread away from the crust, place it in 


muffin tins, apply butter and put in a hot 
oven just long enough for the bread to 
come out a golden brown. 

Tiny tots of the family will always go 


ia 
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for biscuits that have been heated over. 
Split them, sprinkle the top with cheese, 
a dash of paprika, and heat. 


Mother’s Day Founder 


Ill, blind and virtually penniless, the 
founder of Mother’s Day, Miss Anna 
Jarvis, now in her 83rd year, is confined 
to a sanitarium at West Chester, Pa., un- 
der the friendly protectorate of a group of 
Philadelphia citizens, who learned of her 
plight. 

Money the aged spinster inherited from 
her mother was exhausted long ago. She 
used it to perpetuate the day she sought 
to have celebrated “in every civilized coun- 
try in the world.” 

Independent in thought and action, Miss 
Jarvis was embittered in later years over 
what she termed the “commercialization” 
of Mother’s Day. She founded the day in 
memory of her own mother, Mrs. Anna 
Reeves Jarvis, on May 9g, 1905. From a 
meeting with friends and neighbors on 
that first anniversary of her mother’s 
death, came the custom of celebrating the 
second Sunday of every May as “Mother’s 
Day.” 

Nearly 50 civilized countries now ob- 
serve the day. Miss Jaryjs founded “The 
Mother’s Day International Association” 
and copyrighted the name. She made the 
white carnation the official emblem be- 
cause her own mother preferred that flow- 
er to all others. 











Men are the most discouraging 
creatures. I wish Bill would get a 
little imagination. The other night I 
fixed up the prettiest dessert you 
ever saw. It was really an orange 
pudding, but I’d sprinkled pieces of 
cut-up colored peppermints over the 
patches of egg white. The custard 
was just right—thick enough, but 
not too thick, We were having the 
minister and his wife to supper. 
The minister said: “This is delicious 
pudding.” And Bill, the brute, said: 
“Veah, pretty good. But you can’t 
beat a piece of juicy apple pie.” 
What’s the sense of trying new 
things if a man’s like that? 
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WORLD'S SMARTEST business woman, people 
say of Mrs. Maria Ramirez De Kramer, owner 
of six hotels in Washington and New York. 
But she'd rather be called good housekeeper. 


Those soiled spots on collars, cuffs, 
rompers and children’s dresses can be 
easily removed by. dissolving one cup of 
granulated soap flakes in sufficient boiling 
water to make a thick jelly. Use a soft 
bristled brush to apply the soap jelly to 
the soiled spots, then add the garments 
to the family wash. 


A Lesson From George 


While tanks clanked along Salerno way, 
there was a man named George in the 
American Army that was thinking, among 
other things, about minestrone an Italian 
soup. 

George had spent most of his civilian 
life juggling sodas and always was alert 
for new wrinkles that could be used at 
Powell’s pharmacy back home. 

He had heard about minestrone and 
decided to do something about it. He set 
up a minestrone business, got a woman 
cook of 60 years’ experience and learned 
about soup from her. 

George claims it isn’t a soup but a stew 
that can be eaten with both fork and 
spoon. Here is how George does it: The 
meat stock is fixed the day before by 
using a couple of pounds of meat to make 
a broth. Tear up some cabbage leaves, 
slice a few carrots, a few onions, a stalk or 
two of celery (this must be fine) and cut 
up a couple of turnips. Soak these for 20 
minutes in salt water, 

To keep yourself busy in the meantime 
take a large saucepan and put about half 
a pound of diced salt pork in it. When 
the pork is fried brown, add all fhe vege- 
tables, taking care to shake all the salt 
water off of them. All the ingredients are 
then fried together, and two quarts of 
broth are poured over this mixture, which 
is simmered until tender. 

Then you throw in a couple of handfuls 
of small macaroni and simmer some more. 
Salt and pepper is added just before 
serving. 
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Second Hand 


War has shifted the bargain basement 
from the department store to the home. 
As new merchandise grows scarcer on 
store shelves (PATHFINDER, Jan. 31), 
frustrated shoppers are ransacking their 
own basements, attics and storerooms for 
substitutes. If you can’t find what you 
need in town, maybe you can dig some- 
thing out of the stuff in the loft over the 
barn. 

All over the nation broken down furni- 
ture and old household furnishings from 
sofas to cookie cutters are living through 
a second childhood. 

War marriages are keeping the second- 
hand business booming. Couples begin- 
ning housekeeping take what they can get, 
even if it’s something that might have be- 
longed on a scrap heap in other days. Be- 
fore the war a second-hand electric iron, 
complete with cord and temperature regu- 
lator, might bring $1, if the seller were 
lucky. Now electric irons, no matter how 
battered, are almost priceless, while even 
sadirons find a ready market. Alarm clocks 
are in about the same class. 

Some church resale shops have been 
doing a profitable business in this line. 

In one city an electric room-heater that 
cost $3.95 new ten years ago was sold 
through want-ad columns for $7.50. A 
small apartment-size washing machine that 
cost $15 brought $22 from the first person 
to answer the ad. 

No price ceilings have yet been put on 
used automobiles. At a recent meeting of 
the OPA Dealers’ Advisory Board, OPA 
agreed not to clamp any price ceiling on 
used cars without a 30 day advance no- 
tice. Meanwhile jaloppies that would have 
been junked before the war are bringing 
fancy prices. 





International 


CREPE DRAPE in the center front is spring 
fashion note in this new yoked print dress. 








BIG GARDEN 
HUCKLEBERRIES 


From Seed to berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 
one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 


CLIMBING CUCUMBER 


Saves garden space by 
vigorously climbing any 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor 
or tree. Bears heavily 
throughout season, White, ie 
crisp, tender flesh, 12-18” 
long. Delicious Flavor. 


YARD LONG BEANS 


Makes people stare—pods 
§ actually yard long. Strong 
growing vines produce 
an enormous crop of 
long, slender, round pods 
3 feet or more in length. 
Excellent for snap beans, 


“SPEED KING” EARLY TOMATOES 


(Burbank.) First to ripen- 

First to Bear. Perfected 

by the great Burbank. 

Beat your neighbors to 

ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 

to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest 

Tomato grown. Should be 

in every Garden, 

All 4 Packages, Post Paid Only 10c; 

3 Lots 25c—-Order Now—Catalog Free 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 


STA, 129 PARADISE, PA. 


“I Opened the Door 


’ 






to Mystic Power...’ 





Nature's Strangest Laws! 


Do you, too, desire to con- 
trol the problems that affect 
your present and future 
career? Want to understand 
and develop your true men- 
tal and psychic powers? 

The R —oldest 
eccult brotherhood in the 
world — through its world- 
wide plan, offers you an 


; system 
of instruction and help. En- 
dorsed by some of the great 
est minds in America. 

This FREE Boch 
If you are sincere, want 
to study astounding teach- 
ings, and attain 
write for a Free Copy of the 















The ROSICRUCIANS 
San Jose (AMORC) Calif 





FAST RELIEF 


i re- 
Miles Anti-Pain Pills can bring prompt te. 


DR- MILES 
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Religion 





"And when these things begin to come to pass, 
then look up, and lift up your heads"; Luke 21: 28 





Wide World 


GOD AND COUNTRY share leadership of now 2nd Lt. Jim Lucas ulsa (Okla.) shown teaching 
his D. C. Methodist Bible class? A Marine reporter, he wrote first eyewitness story of Tarawa. 


Weekday Schools 


Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders 
of California are working together on an 
inter-faith committee to plan religious 
instruction under a new amendment to the 
state school code providing that “Pupils 
may be excused from school in order to 
participate in religious exercises or to 
receive moral and religious instruction.” 

Dr. Blanche Carrier, who has had many 
years of successful experience in weekday 
religious education in other states, has 
been hired by the Northern California 
Council of Churches and Western Nevada, 
to educate leaders and help the churches 
to lay a solid foundation. 

Says Dr. Carrier: “Lay foundations 
well. Prepare teachers who can compare 
favorably with the best in public schools. 
We must hold the respect of the public or 
the schools will fail.” 

Although the state law makes provision 
for religious weekday education, the final 
decision lies with the local boards of 
education. San Jose, California, is leading 
in getting the work started, with 1400 
children being excused for one hour a 
week. Many other California towns are 
laying plans to begin the weekday religious 
classes in the Fall of 1944. 


Cuba’s Rural Churches 


To help Cuba evolve an over-all pro- 
gram to meet the needs of her rural 
churches, the Interdenominational Evan- 
gelical Council of Churches is sending Dr. 
Ralph A. Fenton, professor of rural soci- 
ology at Drew Theological Seminary, to 
the Republic. 


Sermonette 


The Greek word for man is an- 
thropos. Anthropos literally means an 
uplooker. During these days of stress, 
strain and war we must constantly face 
upward. 

The morale of the individual soldier, 
as well as that of his parents, is more 
than simply a matter of a resolution to 
be brave and strong. There must be 
within, that inner faith in God, that 
fellowship that comes through prayer, 
worship and meditation, that alone can 
give the strength that is needed. 

Dr. Fred B. Wyand, Superintendent 
The Moorefield District, 
West Virginia Methodist Conference. 





Dutch Revise Bible 


A revised edition of the three-century- 
old Statenbijbel, or Synod Bible is being 
prepared by Dutch clergymen. represent- 
ing various denominations under direction 
of the Netherlands Bible Society of occu- 
pied Holland. The work is being super- 
vised by Drs. J. H. Cavinck and A. H. 
Edelkoort, acting in place of the late Dr. 
Johannes de Groot. 


Christian Science Upheld 


Contending the state’s relief program 
provides for any treatment of the sick and 
therefore encompasses Christian Science, 
Attorney General John E. Martin of Wis- 
consin has ruled county and local relief 
units must supply and pay for Christian 
Science treatment if it is requested. 
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Education 





Regimenting the College? 


Danger of postwar regimentation of the 
American college is foreseen by Dr. Walter 
A. Jessup, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. In the Thirty-eighth Annual 
Report of the Foundation he writes: 

“At the moment, proposals for Federal 
support of education are receiving con- 
siderable acclaim. There is perhaps an 
even chance, or better, that these pro- 
posals will find much favor in a nation 
regimented for war.” Only time can tell, 
says Dr. Jessup, whether added efficiency 
and simplified economy will outweigh the 
loss of individual initiative and freedom. 

“At any rate,” continues Dr. Jessup, 
“the American college, in its free evolu- 
tion as an implement of society, has now 
reached a stage where perforce it is gov- 
erned by society’s needs and not by its 
own free choices.” It is open to question 
whether such a controlled program would 
measure up to the past accomplishments 
of a freer college program, he concludes. 


Army Should Not Dictate 


President Robert M. Hutchins of. the 
University of Chicago in his annual report 
foresees a great increase in enrollment in 
institutions of higher learning after the 
war, with the government offering to pay 
the expense of a college education for war 
veterans. He believes, however, that the 
army should not attempt to dictate the 
kind of education given these men and 
women. 

Dr. Hutchins also believes that the re- 
turned soldier will have to be admitted on 





CHILDREN WHO WORK AS MODELS or on the stage learn their 3-R's at the 30-year-old 
Professional Children's School in New York City. 


a basis of general tests, not on a tradi- 
tional scheme of credits. 


Aids for Teachers 


New Tools for Learning About War 
and Postwar Problems is a 64 page guide 
to films, recordings, and pamphlets with 
suggested procedures for the use of these 
“new tools” in combination. The booklet 
may be obtained from New Tools for 
Learning, 280 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

The Teaching of English and the War 
Saving Program is another of the School- 
at-War bulletins prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The bul- 
letin shows how teachers are keeping up 
with their*war-time responsibilities. 


Books for Soldiers 


Princeton students in all theatres of 
war can obtain from the administrative 
officers and faculty of the University 
without charge, any three books they 
choose from a list of 70 selected volumes. 

A letter from President Harold W. 
Dodds says: “We think there is good 
reading as well as entertainment among 
them.” On the list are: Homer’s Odyssey, 
described as the “story of the most in- 
volved demobilization in history”; Thucy- 
dides’ History of the Peloponnesian War, 
which contains “striking parallels between 
power politics today”; Collier’s The 
Moonstone presented as “the first, the 
longest and the best of modern English 
detective novels,” Hemingway’s Farewell 
to’ Arms, Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, and 
Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat. 
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Graduates include many screen and radio stars. 








BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 
BOTH 





FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses pad, upto. . » . $840.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 


Doctor Expense paid, upto. . . . . $135.00 
Less of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
LessoflifebyAccidenst . . . . « $1000.00 


WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upte . . . - $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family se. 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 

bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 


work. No matter bs ou live, your licy 

admits you to 9 any bosp in the United 

oa ry fs mil rd iehrrn mad marys 

care of your family doc 

Family Mutual card at the time of admittance, 
MAIL COUPON TODAY + No Agent Will Bother You 





; Family emmy Life Insurance Co. PF-10 
: Wilmington, Del. 

t Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
| mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 
NAME RNG St AEE 
; ADDRESS 

i 

\t 





STATE 
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Amazing Cough 
Relief, Mixed 
in Your Kitchen 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


Yes ma’am, right in your own kitchen, you can 
easily mix a cough medicine that is a wonder for 
quick results, and gives you about four times as 
much for your money. And it’s no trouble at all. 
A child could do it. 

You'll need a syrup. Make it by stirring 2 cups 
of granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved. No cooking needed. 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in- 
stead of sugar syrup. 

Now get 2% ounces of Pinex from any drug- 
gist, and pour it into a pint bottle. Then ada 
your syrup. There you have a full pint of really 
remarkable medicine for coughs due to colds. It 
lasts a long time, and tastes fine. 

You'll say this beats anything you ever tried. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the trritated mem- 
branes, and helps clear the air passages. Eases 
the soreness, and lets you rest at night. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients, in concentrated form, well known for 
E—- action on throat and bronchial mem- 

ranes. Money refunded if it doesn't please you 
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Easy to fit cuts, bruises, worn spote in tires, 
80-LO — mends 
thing of 
ber, ane. 
cloth. 


shoes, raincoats, boots—any- 


MEND the HOLE for 


SPREADS ON like butter Dries 

t overmght Flexible Non 

s Waterproof Went come 
off —guerenteed 


So-Lo 


AT HARDWARE 
& 0c SToRts 








Buy More Bonds 











New 3 in | Policy 
ee | 


A MONTH 





Policy Pays Benefits Up To: 


$5,000.00 


Accumulated Cash for 
Accidental Loss of 
Life, Limbs or Sight 


$150.00 


A month for 
Accident Disability 


$100.00 


A month for 
Loss of Time 


37.50 d%% 


Don’t take dangerous chances! Why risk your 
savings, perhaps your future, when just a few 
pennies a day pays for real protection? 3-in-1 
policy pays liberal benefits from FIRST DAY! 
Even covers common sicknesses and ordinary 
accidents. No agents, no red tape, no medical 
examination. Mail-plan cuts expenses, gives you 
greater insurance value. Investigate at once. 
No obligation. Write for FREE details today. 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK CASUALTY CO. 
Dept. 15-8 e Rockford, ill, 


TRAIN FOR WAR 
AND PEAC 


Patriotism demands your utmost ability 
now: post-war problems will demand it in 
peace—the same training prepares for both. 
Ask about our spare-time training in Fore- 
manship, Industrial Management, Account- 
ing, Traffic Management, Business Law, 
Bookkeeping, Business Management, Steno- 
typy. Practical, condensed, low in cost. 
Write for FREE 48-page booklet. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 2393-R Chicago 


HEAR 


WITH THE 














DEAFENED inva 


WORK BETTER! 
This new Crystal Tube Aid may hold the solution to your hear- 
ing problem. Finger-tip tone and volume control. Requires no 





HEAR BETTER! FEEL BETTER! 


special fitting. perates in any position. Hear clearly at 

Church, Theatre, Business, Defense Work. Convince yourself 

with no one to persuade you. Compare with others. 

Has THREE TUBES. LOW IN PRICE. Fully Guaranteed 
The Gem-V-4 has been accepted by the Council of 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 

At leading dealers, or write for spec 
home trial offer and free booklet ‘P’ 


GEM Ear Phone Co. hen Yokoi) UN. 


Oo Oo BoB OOo Oe Oe BoB O99 Oe Bo OOOOH 


e--e~ 


Remenese CHORE OUKL/ 











@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball, She’ll be back again 
« « « when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N::J.,U.S.A. 
(a TTR 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
year planted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y, 
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Contact Lenses 


Contact lenses have outgrown the ex- 
perimental stage and have come of age in 
this war period, according to the American 
Optometric Association. 

Some 10,000 people have been wearing 
the lenses for some time and many new 
technical developments have made them 
more comfortable, have extended the 
length of time during which they may be 
worn, and have improved their appearance. 

There is a condition known as kerito- 
connus (a conical protrusion of the cor- 
nea), where persons, who were near-blind, 
have regained almost normal vision by the 
use of specially designed contact lenses. 

The lenses are now almost universally 
made of plastics. Though they crack, they 
do not shatter. In such occupations as 
deep sea diving and navigation, the lenses 
have proven invaluable because no mist 
forms on them. In industrial occupations, 
where eye hazards are present, the lenses 
have served as protective goggles. 


Sight Seeing in Space 


Equipped with the latest astronomical 
devices, eyes of earth-dwellers now have 
peered across 114 trillion miles of space. 
Nearest star to our terrestrial globe is 
Alpha Centauri, about 44 light years dis- 
tant—really our next-door neighbor in the 
starry firmament. 

But now comes report from the Harvard 
Observatory that Dr. G. Van Biesbroeck, 
observing the heavens from McDonald 
Observatory at Fort Davis, Texas, has 





sighted a new star, as yet unnamed, that 
is some 194 years away. To be exact, the 
computed mileage is 114,465,559,600,000 
miles from the earth. 

This is the faintest star ever to be ob 
served by astronomers. Dr. Van Bies- 
broeck describes the new star as being 
only 1,000,oooth as bright as the sun: 


Cellophane Protection 


Laboratory experiments which proved 
that germs could be drawn by capillary 
attraction through as many as 64 thick- 
nesses of gauze bandage led Dr. Neal 
Owens, professor of plastic surgery at 
Tulane University Medical School, to use 
cellophane as a new protection against 
burn and wound infections. A layer of a 
special type of moisture-proof cellophane 
in the bandage wrapping prevents germs 
from getting through. 


Paper Gasoline Tank 


Auxiliary gasoline tanks made of paper 
are now being used by British Typhoons 
and other fighting aircraft. These are 
known as jettison tanks because, being 
carried under the fuselage, they can be 
discarded by the aircraft when necessary. 
They are cigar shaped and are made in 
three sections, each consisting of layers 
of paper, bonded together with an adhe- 
sive and molded over a cast to the re- 
quested shape. After being dried and 
sand-papered, the three sections are as- 
sembled and a band of wood is inserted 
at the joints. 


Acme 


NAVY SHRUGS SHOULDER fo offer of “magic” steer-drive ship propeller that can turn a 
battleship around on its own axis. Now Truman Committee asks why. The proffered U. S.-controlled 
Voith-Schneider propeller, similar to Kirstin type (above). is used on at least 28 Nazi ships. 
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Mr. 


Answer to Mr. 


Blake—Yep! 
Blake’s sarcasm (see letter in Jan. 24 
Pathfinder) is so typically Tory that it is 


with deep regret we have to acknowledge 
(I’m half Irish) that there are too darned 
many people in this country—mostly along 
the Eastern Coast of the Nation—who 
never became de-Europeanized, to the end 
that they could become Americanized. 

Mr. Blake should know that we do not 
need the “riches” of Australia, Canada, 
North Africa, India, nor of any other part 
of the globe. 

There are too many young men, who 
having the support of over-financed “foun- 
dations” and entailed estates, are deter- 
mined to transplant in America the autoc- 
racy now finding it too hot for comfort in 
a hemisphere, anarchistic because of so- 
cialistic doctrine, allowed to run wild. 

This is a republic, not an empire—and 
no place for socialistic, communistic, Nazi, 
Fascist and Tory experimentation. 

I’m not 100 per cent American, since 
my family ancestry cannot be traced to 
any of the Indian tribes. It only goes as 
far back in American history as Lieut. 
Tracy, who journeyed here in the May- 
flower—I’m not sure why. 

It would do Mr. Blake worlds of good if 
he could travel into Missouri, or Wiscon- 
sin, or anywhere out of the congested, in- 
dustrial and “educational” area of the 
Eastern Seaboard and see what the “for- 
eign” immigrants have done to provide the 
“dollar traders” of America with funds. 

My best wishes to the Pathfinder—and 
Mr. Blake. 

V. L. Morisette, Wausau, Wis. 


x * * 


A Man's a Man etc.—TI live in hopes 
that this war will so mix the populations 
of the world that all can get the feel of 
the other fellow and find him a human like 
himself, then all can deal in unison, realiz- 
ing that he that is conqueror is the same 
as the conquered; that when he is hungry 
he needs food; that when he is weary he 
needs a place to rest. In other words, each 
and all are in need of the same things, 
and it is just as bad for us to take the 
pleasures or the necessities from another 
as it would be for him to ‘take the same 
from us. 

W. S. Bartholomew, M. D. 
Lebanon, Neb. 


* x * 


It So Seems—Now that we know some 
of the things that our soldiers suffered 
after being taken prisoners by the Japa- 
nese it would seem that no union in the 
United States could strike until the war 
is completely finished. Every man that 
goes on a strike for selfish interests while 
we are in this major struggle deserts the 
country he loves, and deserts our fighting 


men who are courageously sacrificing all. 
Albert C. Just, Zabernash, Colo. 


* «= * 


Home Responsibility—The youth prob- 
lem is second only to the adult problem. 
All education begins in the home life and 
is continued in schools, churches, etc. 
Homes are the backbone and the life 
blood of national life, and the children 
coming from them are very much what 
the parents are. 

Mrs. Jas. McShane, 


* * * 


Columbus, Ohio 


Good Wishes—Since 1898 or 1899, I 
believe, I’ve been an ardent subscriber to 
Pathfinder. I am especially pleased with 
the attractive appearance of the bright 
new dress. From Under the Dome to 
Between Ourselves, each department is a 
source of terse, pleasurable, informative 
reading. 

May continued success be yours as a 
pathfinder. 

Chas. E. Dalrymple, 


Fostoria, Mich. 


* * * 


Our Brain Teasers—Each week when I 
get my Pathfinder the first thing I look 
for is the problem called “Brain Teaser.” 
Some are real -“teasers” and some are so 
simple they are not. But I get quite a 
kick out of them, so let’s have more of 
them. While I get a lot of fun solving 
them myself, I believe I get more out of 
your answers. Now I don’t know where 
you get the problems, or who works out 
the answers, but it is amusing the way 
you can take a simple problem, and make 
a complicated problem out of it. 

J. W. Thomas, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


So many letters in this vein have been 
received that it behooves us to confess 
that the present editor in charge is not 
a mathematical shark, like so many of our 
readers, and must rely on outside authori- 
ties for problems and answers. It is 
interesting to note that many of our Brain 
Teaser fans can improve on the solutions 
given. We too shall try to improve on | 
our selections, Suggestions from Brain 
Teaser fans are welcomed and will be 
given careful consideration. 


x* * * 


An Accolade—The two-cent ($1 a 
year) Pathfinder is the cheapest magazine 
in the world. Other publications in its 
field cost 300 per cent more. This cornu- 
copia with world-wide net gathers the 
news of the world, edits, condenses, edu- 
cates; it is harmless; its pages are not 
stained by smut or other suggestive mate- 
rial. It doesn’t need more features; 400,- 
ooo subscribers think it’s OK. 

John J. Kierans, Philadelphia, Pa 


'| How Slug 


gish Folks 
Get on Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 


MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 


FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS © ROSES ® SHRUBS 


Send for new 1944 FREE Catalog in full color 
listing all kinds of FRUIT TREES, BERRIES, 
ROSES, and GARDEN SEEDS. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Seven — 10c packages of Garden Seeds — 
50c postpaid 
Your Choice of: 
s Carrots 
Radish Lettuce 
Parsnip Tomato 
Swiss Chard — Cucumber 
Pumpkin Endive 
or All 15 Pe ‘1. ‘00 postpaid 
Write today. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Our 64th Yeor. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


13 Maple Street Dansville, N. Y. 
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SAFETY PINS 








6 Dozen { Zsacn | gJ00 


Sold assorted only. Sizes: 2 inch, medium and small. 
Small pins gilt. Limit 12 Doz. per customer. While they last, 
orders will be filled upon receipt “ Cash or Money Order. 
Act Now—order yours TODAY! Money back guarantee. 


R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








BEAUTIFUL SMART LEATHER 


28iLLFOLDs T° 


You Get Them BOTH for a 








we BILLFOLD MART 


OF IT not one but TWO 
Leather bilitcaeen wi ‘ass Cases, br, at this 
one sensational !ow price. Positively = greatest bargain in 

all America by one of America’s t ounplers of Bill- 
folds. Each FOLD alone is easily worth $1.69 at cur- 
rent prices. Has that sturdy feel you usually find ‘in costlier 
leathers. There’s a spacious compartment in back for rr 
rency, checks, ete. Also, four celluloid pockets to Vaxy 
valuable membership and credit cards, =ep one Billfold — 
ourself, use the other as a Gift. But rush your order before 
imited supply reserved for this offer is sold out. 


SEND NO MON Pay postman only 81-09 plo y= 
us a fe 
cents postage O wiitelde cs arrival There's no risk! 
If you're poe 106% satisfied you can return the TWO Bill- 
folds within 10 days for full refund. Don’t wait. Write now! 
ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART 
DEPT. 4034 5600 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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in his ‘desire to fathom a 
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REVEALING BOOK 
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1930 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, 


STOP $cratching 
it May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 

7" oo. ye pene 
: D.Prescription.Greaseless, stain- 
poe Cate ttctang tast, 35c trial bottle 
proves oy cmoney back. Ask your 
druggist for D. D. D. Prescription. 





VIRGINIA’S LARGEST 
GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES 


and Berry ‘Plants offer one each of the New 
Seedless Concord and Golden Muscat 2 yr. 
Grape Vines for only $3.15, postpaid. 36 Page 
Planting Guide Free. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERI 


Box P, WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA. 
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22 East 17th St., New York City 
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WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
ear unnoticed. Featherlight. by ctamik 
for free information and names - 4 happy users in wa vicinity. 


BATTERY beet © eadbund, Without 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East 43rd St, (Dept. 126) N.Y. C. 
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Brain Teaser 


Sold wool at 25% commission; invested 
2 of its value in cotton, at 2% commis- 
sion; remitted the balance, $420. What 
was the value of the wool, the cotton, and 
my commission? 


Answer to last week’s 

When the stock decreased 25%, or }, 
there was left # of it, and when this was 
decreased 30%, or 3/10, there remained 
7/10 of the 3, or 21/40 of the first value; 
then when this rose 30%, or 3/10, it be- 
came 13/10 of 21/40, or 273/400 of the 


first value; and lastly, when “the 273/400 
rose 25%, or 4, it became 5/4 of the 
273/400 or 273/320 of the first value. 
Hence, the loss=320/320—273/320, or 
47/320 of the first value; 47/320=$470; 
1/320=1/47 Of $470=$10; 320/320= 


320 times $10=$3,200. (Send us your 
favorite brain teaser). 


Mother (to her four-year-old son)— 
Now, Jackie, you'd better come in out of 
that cold wind. You know you've already 
got a cold. 

Jackie—Yes, mummie, I don’t want to 
get two colds. 


Style Note 


Mary had a nifty dress; 

’Twas short and sweet and airy; 
It didn’t show the dirt at all, 

But Gee! How it showed Mary! 


Diner—Bring me a demitasse. 

Waiter—We have only one size cups 
here. But I'll bring you a regular cup of 
coffee and you can drink as much of it as 
you want. 


Wild Life Geography 
Birds, Golden Eagle, Lyons, Moccasin. Ill. 


Bass, Buffalo, Lyons ee 
Badger, Beaver, Buffalo, Herring. ..lowa 
Beaver, Bison, Black Wolf, 

Buffalo, Lyons, Partridge.......Kans. 
Beaver, Beetle, Buffalo, Butterfly, 

Fox, Goldbug, Gray-Fox, Gray 

Hawk, Hare, Lamb, Lyons, 

Mousie, Parrot, Partridge, Pig- 

eon, Quail, Raccoon, Raven, 

Sparrow, Spider, Turkey, Wild 

Cat, Wolf . .Ky. 
Beaver, Coon, Lyons, Pelican, Trout La. 
Owls Head ess oo, Me. 
Fox, Lamb, Lyons, Martin, ’ Pigeon, 

White Pigeon ‘E .....Mich. 
Blackduck, Buffalo, Grey Eagle . Minn. 
Alligator, Black Hawk, Lion . Miss. | 
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HOW QUINTUPLETS 


relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold— 
their chests, throats and backs are rubbed. 
with Musterole. So Musterole must be 
just about the best cold-relief you can buy! 
Musterole helps break up local con- 
Breath in upper bronchial tract, makes 
reathing easier, promptly relieves cough- 
ing and tight, sore, aching chest muscles 
due to colds. In 3 Strengths: Children’s 
Mild, Regular, and Extra Strong. 














DUE TO Caviry 





UICK, amazing relief with Dent’s Tooth 
Gum or Dent's Tooth Drops! “Cavity 
toothache” frequently strikes at night. Be pre- 
pared, Get either package from your druggist to- 
day. Keep it handy.Follow eagy directions on box. 


DENT’ TOOTH CUM 


TOOTH DROPS 
SIMPLE EARACHE? Get owift relief fromapain due to super- 


ficial ear conditions—with Dent's Ear Drops. Follow easy direo- 
tions. If your druggist does not have these products, better 
order today from C, 8. Dent & Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


DENTS EAR® DROPS©® 


conde HAIR 


Just try this system on your 
Sr hair? days and see if you are 
peat enjoying the pleasure of attractive 
= t sooften captures love and romance. 
HAIR MAY GET LONGER Sar contibions 
are normal and the dry, brittle ,breaking off hair 
can be retarded, it has a chance to get lon - | 
p—--¥ more beautiful. Just try the JU 
TEM 7 or % . — mirror prove oy 


Send f $1.00. tage extra Fully 
00, “aE C.9-D. posts Tronet delight 
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Pimples, =< rashes and similar 
irritations when externally caused 
usually relieved by mildly medicated 


CUTICURA soap: OINTMENT 


INVENTORS 


arn now—without obligation— how to ao ond sell 

your invention. Secure “Patent Guide” Write 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

437-A Adams Building Washington 4, D. C. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
Buy Your Share 


of 
War Bonds 





FEET HURT? 


WEAR AIRFLOW 
ARCH-EZURS 


You get more than a 
mere arch support — 
they are designed with pock- 
ets underneath—with extra 
inserts to adjust for high or 
low arches and to changing 
conditions of the feet. Made 
from the best long-wearing 
material we can buy, will 
outwear any ordinary shoe. 
Don’t be fooled by the low 

rice—we specialize on this 
high grade support. Send to- 
day, your name, shoe size and 
whether for men or women. 
We pay postage if money ac- 
companies the order. rite 
to factory direct. 


Cc. H. STEMMONS MFG. CO. 
1014Grand Dept. 24 Kansas City, Mo. 


HOPE AND COMFORT 
for TIMES LIKE THESE 
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of Weeth™ for for oioatien an 
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es. Read this remarkable re- 


Clearly explained in everyday lan- 
guage. Learn how you can over~ 
= fear and discouragement. 

rfootsteps on the road to 

Se havrlocss and contentment that 

ee by the beacon lights of 

Faith and H ‘ke me Order this amazing book 
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FY pmorognapaic STATIONERY 


THAT CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


Now...youcan make your letters to that boy or girl in 
service and to friends at home like a rsonal visit’’ 
when you use rich, two-fold Stationery $ 
with life-like orale butlaer, Yoon of yoaree f at the top. A 

velous smorale builde: ft witha friend’s 1 ty 


SPECIAL —J $1. with photo. , enavehes or neg- 
ti 
ative cee emia ket Sei. ba to returned. 


Get into the vital meat industry. Con- 
cise, practical Home Training based on 

years roven instruction methods 
used at ational’s famous resident 
school. Prepares you for bigger pay as 
Meat Cutter, supervisor, market man- 
ager Or more money in your own store. 
Go as rapidly as your spare time rT 
mits. Dipiome, Start NOW to turn your spare hours into 

end for FREE bulletin today. No obligation. 








LEARN MEAT CUTTING 


In Spore Time 






money. 
National School of Meat Cutting, Inc., Dept. P3, Toledo 4, O. 





MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 


PSORIASIS RID YOUR SKIN 


ugly. scaly lesions. Expose 
affected parts of body without ob ame. Let Derm-K bring 
you satisfying relief. Not an ointment. Stainless. Easily 
applied. Also excellent for dry Eczema. SEND NO MONEY. 
Rush name and address for amazing facts and Special No 
Risk Offer. It costs nothing to find out what Derm-K oan 
do for you. Send postal today. Carter Howell Laboratory, 
457 Schenectady Ave., Dept. R-1, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ASTH M A Miseries Relieved 
Mucous Loosened 
60¢ TEST FB Tablets may ease those choking, Exe; 
ing, wheezing asthma attacks 4 Ce 
= you'll be amazed! Satisfaction Fd , 1 4-4 jc = 
drug stores. Take as directed. Ask for FB 


Get Your FB TABLETS Today! 
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Song of Bernadette—How a simple 
peasant girl saw a vision of the Virgin at 
Lourdes, France, with the miracles and 
consequences that followed, Jennifer Jones, 





an inspired newcomer and a star, plus 
Charles Bickford, in Franz Werfel’s story. 
So broad in its human interest and re- 
ligious appeal it exceeds any sectarian 


limits. 





Phantom Lady.—If you like your mys- 
teries fast-moving a la Hitchcock, here’s 
a good one by one of his directorial pu- 
pils. The phantomish female is the one 
person who can prove the innocence of a 
convicted murderer. Ella Raines good. 
Franchot Tone not so good, production 
excellent. Okey-dokey. 





Rationing. — Strictly in the Wallace 
Beery-Marjorie Main pattern. The com- 
plications come from Beery’s struggles 
with red tape, official stupidities and the 
incredibly awful government forms. All 
he has for sale is one lamb chop! Lightish. 





Henry Aldrich, Boy Scout-—Produced 
with the co-operation. of the Scout or- 
ganization, the delightful Henry deserts 
adolescent comedy momentarily. Instead, 
a detailed and careful documentary of the 
Boy Scouts. Jimmy Lydon, as usual, plus 
a hundred Scouts, 





Charlie Chan in the Secret Service. 
- Sidney Toler in the familiar Chinese 
detective role, as this popular series re- 
sumes. Charlie (naturally!) puts the finger 
on the evil one among the suspect guests 
of a freshly murdered inventor. Up to 
standard. 
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INSIDE TRADE INFORMATION ON: 
ow to use the steel square~How to file and set saws~ 
How to build furniture--How to usea mitre box-~-How to 
use the chalk line--How to use rules and scales-~-How to 
make joints--Carpenters arithmetic~Solving mensuration 
problems--Estimating oe of timbers~How to set 
girders and sills~How to frame houses and roofs~How to 
estimate costs~How to build houses, barns, garages, 
bungalows, etc.--How to read and draw plans~-Drawing 
up specifications~How to excavate~How to use settings 
12, 13 and 17 on the steel square--How to build hoists 
and scaffolds--skylights~How to build stairs~How to do 
cabinet work ~ How to put on interior trim ~ 
How to hang doors~How to lath~lay floors~ 
How to paint and insulate. 
To get this assistance for roeet. dusty 
fill in and mail the FREE COUPON be 
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Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





NEW "SNOW BALL" TOMATO 


IVORY 
WHITE 


FRUITS 


Write TODAY for your packet. Be first in your 
community to grow these large, white, delicious, 
acid-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps or ‘coin) NOW 
for generous planting of this unique vegetable. 
Do not delay. Supply limited. 

E. ANDREWS FREW, Sta. 174, PARADISE, PA. 


BOBBY PINS 


60 PINS -00 
9 Dozen JMETAL{ DL’ Postpaid 
Limit 10 Dozen per customer. While they last orders 


will be filled upon egestat of Cash or Money order. Act 
now—order yours TODAY! Money Back Guarantee. 


RoG. ENNIST, Dept. B, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Tombstone 


Genuine Marble and Granite Me- 
moriale of lasting beauty. Letter- 
ing FREE.Overall size, height 3in., 
width 20 in., thk. 8in. Footstone 
FREE. Freight id. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free catalogue. 
ican Memor ial Co. Dep A-20,/ tianta. Ga. 
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The Lesson of the Beachhead national disgrace is disappearing of itself. It is being cleared off 


Peace is NOT just around the corner despite the over-opti- 
mism that is urging countless workers to leave war plants for 
jobs that promise greater permanency after ‘the fighting stops. 

Bitter struggles in Italy, particularly on the beaches below 
Rome, is disturbing evidence that the United Nations have a 
long way to go before licking the enemy. 

Terrific pounding of Allied forces and the enemy’s stubborn 
resistance to repeated attacks and counter-attacks is proof that 
Germany still boasts a well organized fighting force, directed by 
cunning leadership and armed with weapons that are not the 
product of a beaten, demoralized nation. 

If the Rome beachhead was a thrust to find out the enemy’s 
strength, it has succeeded too well in that respect. If the bomb- 
ings of German industries caused the Allied command in Italy 
to belittle Hitler’s air strength, the Rome beachhead has taught 
them a bitter lesson. 

Eventually the European continent must be invaded from the 
west. Could the beach landing outside Rome be the result of 
definite plans to lure as much of Germany’s strength as possible 
to the South so that a thrust from the west might better 
succeed? 

Whatever the reason, the daring move, so successful at the 
start, had, at the time of this writing, put Allied forces in danger 
of being pushed back into the sea. Given time to rush reinforce- 
ments from the North, the Germans assaulted the 30-mile Allied 
beachhead with desperate fury and prevented Gen. Clark’s 
forces around Cassino from breaking through to the beachhead’s 
relief. 

Charges of over-caution have been levelled at Allied com- 
manders for not pressing the landing spearhead farther inland 
before the Germans could gather their defenses. Bad weather 
also aided the Nazis by clipping the wings of Allied air superi- 
ority and interfering with their shipping. 

The Germans, on the other hand, have spared neither men 
nor armor in this violent attempt to whet the German people’s 
jaded palate with the taste of a major victory. 

Hitler’s switch from the defensive to the offensive may ma- 
terially affect the second front planning of the Allies. It must 
also affect any hurried peace-planning by the American people. 
Victory, if it is to be a victory worth having, is a long ways 
away—some say 1946—some say 1948. Few of those who are in 
a position to judge, will admit the possibilities of victory before 
the end of 1945. 

It is still 2400 weary, blood-stained miles from the Marshalls 
to Tokyo, and 600 miles from the English Channel to Berlin. If 
our, fighters are to take those roads, victoriously, all the workers 
at home must back them up by staying on essential jobs. 

There is no peace today. Until peace comes, we are all in this 
war together, up to the hilt. 


* * * 
Three Lynchings 


Every decent American can feel some pride in the fact that 
in 1943 there were only three lynchings in the United States— 
that is, if he remembers that 10 years ago there were 28, and 
that 30 years ago there were 52. Slowly enough, but surely, this 


the slate by the steady force of enlightened public opinion, 
which always upholds the way of law and order. 

In 1942 there were five lynchings, and it is significant that 
none of the States besmirched with a record of mob murder 
that year repeated in 1943. This may be presumed to be a 
healthy reaction to public feeling. Last year’s three lynchings 
occurred in Georgia, Florida and Illinois. It will be a hopeful 
sign if these States keep their skirts clean in 1944. 

Once before, in 1939, the total number of lynchings was re- 
duced to three, but in the following years it rose to four, four 
and five, before getting back to the low record of three. Perhaps 
this year will see a new low record made. The decrease in the 
last 40 years has been steady, if not regular. That it has been 
extensive, even radical, will appear from the fact that lynchings 
declined from 130 in 1901 to the three of last year. There are 
certainly ample grounds to hope, and to expect, that we shall 
soon have a year without a single lynching within the borders 
of the United States. 

A disease that is cured by natural means is best cured. Some 
ill-considered remedies are worse than the disease, or may make 
the disease worse than it was. Some of the proposed legislative 
remedies for lynching in the past have been generally regarded 
as somewhat dubious at best. Their sponsors will no doubt be 
pleased if the evil cures itself. 


* * * 
Chopping Wood 


It’s pleasant to go into the woods on a winter’s day. It’s 
difficult to decide which is more pleasant—a cold, sunny day 
when the*thermometer hovers near zero and the snow crunches 
under foot, or a cloudy, warmer day, when the world is dressed 
in soft, gray clothes. 

There’s something about the feel of a good axe in a man’s 
hands which makes chopping wood one of the more enjoyable 
tasks in the cycle of seasons. It’s interesting to choose the 
trees ready for harvest and then to feel the heft of the axe as 
it flashes through the air and bites into the wood which means 
warmth and security a year hence, 

Perhaps a reason why chopping wood is such satisfying work 
is that one can see the results. Hour by hour the pile grows. 
As the thick chips fly it means wood for the kitchen stove, the 
parlor base burner, and the fireplace. Stacked between two 
trees the pile inches upward as the hours pass. 

It isn’t rushing work. Out in the woods life seems peaceful 
and invigorating—another world from those places where men 
are fighting that we may enjoy our homes and farms. The black- 
capped chickadees hunt busily for food and call their throaty 
“chick-a-dee-dee-dee.” A partridge may start with its thunder- 
ing whirr-r-r-r. A rabbit may hop off unconcernedly from a 
brush pile. There’s time to study the beautiful, ridged bark 
patterns of maples, oaks, and birches, and to sniff the good, 
clean smell of fresh-cut wood. 

When the sun gets low and shadows begin to settle a man 
walks along the woods road to the field with his axe over his 
shoulder. He sees the golden, friendly light streaming from the 
farm house kitchen. Part of the joy of chopping wood is the 
knowledge that a light will be burning when day is done. 











Of all the people who use this parting 
phrase, none say it with more sincerity 
than mothers of boys off to the service 
of their country. And yet there is less 
need for saying it than ever betore be- 
cause our young men are better taken 
care of than any other similar group 
in history. 

For example, the dangers from dis- 
ease and infection, which took a greater 
toll than a// other causes in the last war, 
have been hearteningly reduced. For 
much of this we owe thanks to the famed 


“sulfa” drugs—particularly Sulfadiazine, 


which has proved to be the most satis- 
factory of all this great line for many 
purposes. Already Sulfadiazine has be- 
come the “drug of choice” in the suc- 
essful battle against pneumonia and a 
long list of other illnesses, including 
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streptococc 1c infections, osteomyelitis, 
gonorrhea, and septic complications of 
scarlet fever. And now it is the spear- 
head attack against dreaded menin- 
gitis. As the “drug of choice” for 
this disease it has reduced the 
mortality rate from an average of 
39% to less than 342%. Especially 
encouraging are i results ob- 
tained by the prophylactic use of 
Sulfadiazine to curtail meningitis 
in army camps. 
Sulfadiazine was developed clin- 
ically and introduced by Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc.,a unit of —— 
ican Cyanamid ( ompany. Until 
recently, practically the entire out- 
put went to protect the lives of 
men inthe armed forces. But now 
Cyanamid’s expanded facilities 
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have made ample supplies available to all 
drug houses for distribution to the med- 
ical profession on the home front. Here 
is a dramatic example of how Cyanamid 
is advancing the cause of national health. 





American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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WHEN THERE’S WORK TO BE DONE 
—IN WAR OR PEACE 


OU will find GM Diesels hard couldn’t possibly have been foreseen. 


at work in every theater of the ; ; 
When the war is over, GM Diesels 


will be ready to serve the peace as 
they are serving in war. With this 
difference: expanded production fa- 


war. They power massive tanks 
moving into battle, heavy trucks 
in endless supply lines, tractors to 





clear landing fields, landing and ee eee GM Diesels will be on hand to 
, cilities, together with improvements ee ne oo One 

assault boats, big submarines and » LOS ; oP Sieinis'in one Cec ten ladle ent 
. and refinements in design and con- ‘sae gett Saeieeineiniadiite 

tast subchasers in home and in for- : . ¢ sine pene dat esp Agitene esta hr pana 

Bis ——— struction, will make them even more hea, GEE Bisecls will prove a: 

eign waters. ° indispensable in peace as they 

available for use—more capable of are proving vital in war. 
In every respect, these GM Diesel reliable, low-cost performance. 





Engines are living up to all that was 


predicted for them—and more. In 


many instances they are doing an ENGINES. .15 to 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
even greater variety of jobs than Ji 
they were designed for. They are GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P. ..CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


standing up under conditions that DIESEL | 
POWER | LOCOMOTIVES...... seeccceces cones. sLLECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, lil. 





